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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 

PEN\HE military unity of the Allics is working to great purpose. 
i Although it is not a new thing, its results are new. Within 
the past seven weeks the complexion of the war has been trans- 
formed. Verdun is saved ; the threat of a fresh German campaign 
in Russia has come to nothing; Austria is suffering from a series of 
smashing body-blows; in the West the British and French forces 
press their way forward through incredible difficulties and never 
look back; Egypt is more secure than ever; and finally Italy 
has turned from a retirement to the offensive, and in capturing the 
powerfully protected city of Gorizia has performed a feat of the 
highest importance and significance. It is to this great Italian 
success that we must give the place of honour in our chronicle. 
The Italians have had to fight in particularly arduous country, 
and it may often have seemed to them (though we can assure them 
that their difficulties were fully understood here) that their rewards 
were inadequate. But a large reward has come at last. The 
heartiest congratulations of all Englishmen go out to them. 


The way opens to part of that Italy that is to be redeemed, 
Gorizia is a characteristically Italian city. The banner of Italy 
will go forward for liberty, unchecked let us hope, and “ stream 
like the thunderstorm against the wind.” The city was entered 
on Wednesday morning. The Austrians had evidently been to a 
considerable extent surprised, and did not command as much 
artillery as had been expected. The surprise was entirely to the 
credit of Italian generalship. Feints had been made not only 
on the Trentino front but near Gorizia itself. We read of one 
powerful local attack after which the Italians deliberately sacrificed 
the considerable amount of ground they had won in order to 
deceive the enemy. We read of troops being moved to positions 
by day in the train, and brought back to their true attacking 
points in motor-cars by night. We also read of infantry advancing 
at one precarious place underground through a long carefully 
prepared tunnel, or rather dyke, and of the infantrymen carrying 
white discs on rods which showed above a slit in the dyke so that 
the Italian artillerists knew where they were. Evidently imagina- 
tion is exercised in the Italian High Command. Leaders who are 
not afraid of new and even unconventional devices inspire con- 
fidence, 


We remember reading that in the South African War the Boers 
fired all one night at a red light in a field outside Mafeking. The 
strangencss of the light worried them and kept them restless. They 
did not know what it might mcan. But it meant nothing, except 
that it had been placed there by some one who had penetrated 
the temperament of the enemy and thoroughly understood the 
gentle military art of spreading distraction. The spirit of Gideon 
and the spirit that created the wooden horse at Troy lives on 
through the ages, and it is very encouraging to know that the 
Italian leaders possess it. By Wednesday night the pursuit of 
the Au_trians had begun. New bridges were being thrown across 
the Isonzo and the old ones were being repaired. Many guns 
and a great amount of munitions were captured. At the time 
when we write the prisoners who have been brought in number 
over twenty-one thousand. The future is full of promise for 





Italy. The Isonzo line has been pierced at its strongest point. 
The Austrians had lavished thought and money on the defences, 
and no doubt thought them impregnable. 


We must mention next, for its very curious significance, the 
astonishing attempt of the German-led, or rather German-misled, 
Turks to reach the Suez Canal, and the brilliant fight in which 
they were heavily punished at only a slight loss to the British troops. 
On Friday week the Turks, who were about fourteen thousand 
strong, attacked an advanced position at Romani, twenty-three 
miles east of the Canal, and tried to envelop our southern flank. 
The British cavalry on our flank shepherded the Turks into the 
sandhills and shattered them. From British ships in the Bay of 
Tineh shells were poured on the Turks’ right flank. By dawn 
the next morning the badly shaken enemy were in full flight. Well 
over three thousand prisoners were taken during that day and the 
next, including a proportion of Germans, and the losses in killed 
and wounded are very heavy. The pursuit has been continued, 
and is only impeded by water difficulties. Englishmen cannot 
maintain themselves on the brackish stuff in the desert pools, 


Since turning the tables on the Germans at Verdun the French 
have held their superiority. In the middle of last week they 
recaptured the shell-bittefi husk of the village of Fleury. A 
furious battle followed, in which the French temporarily lost posses- 
sion; but they regained it, and now are fairly well established 
there. Thiaumont has changed hands twice during the week, 
but we have little doubt that the French will win it back, though 
the Germans hold it at the moment. In the first three days of 
August the French took seventeen hundred and fifty German 
prisoners on the right bank of the Meuse. 





There has been no startling change on the Somme front, but the 
news is all very good. The French have organized their new 
positions between the Monacu Farm and Hem Wood. In this 
sector several German units had to be withdrawn through excessive 
losses. The French seized their advantage here, and on Monday 
advanced again, making one hundred and twenty prisoners and 
capturing ten machine guns. On the same day they moved forward 
north of Hardecourt on a front of four miles, and by Tuesday had 
seized trenches to a depth varying from three hundred and thirty 
to five hundred and fifty yards. These positions have been held 
and are being organized, and yet another advance seems to be 
under way. 


The British advance on the Somme has also been very substantial, 
as advances are reckoned in this battlemented, wire-bound, 
burrowed, and intensively engineered land. At the end of last week 
a way was gallantly burst through north and north-west of Poziéres. 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Australian troops took the German 
second-line trenches on a front of two thousand yards and captured 
several hundred prisoners. This was the culmination of a systematic 
advance lasting some days. The total gain during the period was 
four to six hundred yards on a front of four miles. The village of 
Guillemont is a serious obstacle in our way, but our troops are 
already fighting near the railway station. 


The extreme importance attached by the Germans to the positions 
captured from the north of Poziéres, and the fury of their counter- 
attacks, are sufficiently explained by the following Order of the 
Day, issued by General Below, copics of which were found on 
prisoners taken on Sunday last :— 

“It is necessary at whatever price that we re-enter into possession 

of the plateau of Poziéres, which, if it remains in the hands of the British, 
would give them a valuable advantage which it is necessary to snatch 
from them without delay. The attacks will be conducted by successive 
waves, with eighty metres between each line. ‘The troops which first got 
a footing on the plateau must maintain themselves there while waiting 
for the necessary reinforcements, whatever be the losses suffered. An 
officer or man of the detachment who does not resist even to the deat 
on the ground gained will be immediately court-martialled.” 
No fewer than nine attacks were launched against these positions 
on Monday and Tuesday, eight of which were beaten off with 
heavy losses. In the last the Germans succecded in winning 
back fifty yards of one trench 
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General Sakharoff is again advancing south of Brody. He has 
erossed the river Sereth, which has hitherto held him up, and has 
advanced three miles to the west. He is among abrupt hills and 
deep gullies, which have been flooded lately by unexpected 
rains. Early in the week it -was announced that his prisoners 
amounted to five thousand five hundred. . And he is-not the only 
Russian General on the move. Further south General Lechitsky 
js driving the Austrians back,and as we write has almost reached 
Stanislau, an important junction. His prisoners number eighty- 
eight. officers and seven thousand four hundred men, of whom 
three thousand five hundred are Germans. -He must be moving 
fast, as we hear of the free use of cavalry. Bothmer is thus 
threatened on both his right and left flanks, and it is a very nice 
question how long he will be able to stay where he is without 
finding his avenue of retreat closed. 


The letter addressed by the Emperor Francis Joseph to the 
Austrian and Hungarian Premiers on July 31st is singularly free 
from jubilation. His armies, in cordial association with those 
of their “ glorious allies, heroically resist the constantly renewed 
attacks of superior forces,” while his beloved peoples at home 
are making “ every sacrifice required to secure a future honourable 
and permanent peace.” He confesses to a fatherly anxiety for his 
Joyal subjects; he shares their pain, privation, and distress; and 
deplores ‘‘ the disturbanco of the fruitful labours of peace and the 
serious deterioration of all conditions of life.” Still, “ leaning 
upon the edifying experiences of two years of war,” he looks “ with 
perfect confidence to a future which is now gradually ripening,” 
eonvinced that his brave peoples “ truly deserve victory,” and that 
the “ mercy and justice of Providence ” will not withhold it from 
them. The latest experiences on the Russian and Italian fronts 
are certainly calculated to continue this edifying process. The 
humiliation of having Hindenburg’s control forced upon nearly 
the whole Austrian Army has. been avoided, but that only means 
that the edifying experiences of the Austrians will accumulate 
the quicker. 








The second anniversary of the declaration of war on Germany 
found us all resolute to endure and confident of victory. The King 
assured the Allied rulers of his “‘ steadfast resolution to prosecute the 
war until our united efforts have attained the objects for which we 
have in common taken up arms.” In a special message to King 
Albert, the King spoke of his “ confidence that the united efforts of 
the Allies will liberate Belgium from the oppression of her 
aggressors.” The King and Queen, and great numbers of their 
subjects throughout the country, attended the special services 
of intercession which were held at the Archbishops’ request. At 
a great meeting in the Queen’s Hall on August 4th, Mr. Asquith 
moved the chief resolution. There was nothing boastful in the 
speeches, but rather a solemn determination which bodes ill for the 
Germans. 

Thousands of wounded soldiers met at the Albert Hall on the same 
day to hold a patriotic demonstration. General Smith-Dorrien told 
them that Sir William Robertson shared the ordinary civilian’s 
surprise at the way in which our old Army, “ with hardly any reserves 
and with very few guns and ammunition,” held the line in Flanders in 
the first months of the war. All that we have learned of the strength 
ef the German artillery intensifies our admiration of the bravery by 
which Ypres was held and the German march to the Straits stopped 
for ever. The tide of war had turned, said the General. ‘“‘ But he 
did not believe the man was born who would say when the war 
would come to an end, whether it would be this year or next 
year,” or, we may add, the year after. The only thing certain 
is that the harder we work and the more thoroughly we con- 
centrate our energies on the winning of the war, the sooner it 
will be over. 





Mr. Asquith outlined the Government’s views in regard to de- 
mobilization when the war is at an end in his reply to a deputation 
ef miners, railway and transport workers on August 3rd. The 
return of millions of soldiers to the labour market is bound to 
eause much trouble and distress if the problem is not faced before- 
hand. A Demobilization Committee, Mr. Asquith stated, has been 
sct up to.study the question; meanwhile it must be remembered 
that the New Armies cannot be paid off directly peace comes, but 
will be gradually reduced, with a period of furlough on full pay. 
The Prime Minister renewed his pledge that the ‘Trade Union 
practices which are in abeyance for the period of the war should be 
restored ; the pledge is to be regarded as an “ obligation of honour,” 
only to be varied with the consent of all the parties. As for the 
men, and still more the women, who have replaced temporarily the 
men now serving at the front, Mr. Asquith could not promise that 





they should all be provided with full work or maintenance. Hg 
hoped that most of them would be absorbed by the new demand 
for labour when industry revives. In some trades, however, 
notably the making of munitions, special measures will have to 
be devised. 


Mr. Lloyd George moved the second reading of the Army Act 
Amendment Bill in the House of Commons on Monday. The 
object of the Bill, he explained, was to compel the attend. 
ance of civilian witnesses and to enable certain members to sit 
on Military Courts of Inquiry. The Bill, he added, had been intro. 
duced because of ciroumstances brought to his notice largely 
through the instrumentality of the late Sir Arthur Markham, whose 
courage and independence he warmly acknowledged. The charges 
made involved not only the honour of soldiers, especially that of 
a young Irish Roman Catholic soldier, but civilians as well ; indeed, 
the representations made to him appeared to show that civilians 
were primarily the culprits. The matter had been investigated 
by the Prime Minister, Lord Kitchener, and himself, and it had 
been decided that this was the best way of dealing with the matter, 
In the course of a long discussion, Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal to 
the House not to call for the facts was in the main scrupulously 
regarded, criticism being chiefly directed to the section confining 
civilian representation on these Military Courts of Inquiry to 
members of either House. The Bill was read a second time, 
passed through the Committee stage, Mr. Lloyd George accepting 
an amendment empowering any civilian to be nominated for 
Military Courts of Inquiry, and was reported to the House and 
read a third time. 


The revised scheme for war pensions was explained in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. Mr. Hayes Fisher, on behalf of the 
Statutory Committee of the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation 
which administers the pensions, explained that the Treasury would 
bear the whole cost, not only of the ordinary flat-rate pension to 
every disabled soldier or soldier's widow and dependants, but 
also of the supplementary pensions which are to be granted in 
special cases and which are to vary according to the circumstances. 
The Treasury will pay six millions to the Fund on account of the 
supplementary pensions, and this sum will be increased if need be 
to seven and a half millions. We have thus progressed a long 
way from the first proposal that all supplementary pensions should 
come out of voluntary funds. The Statutory Committee fixes the 
maximum pension at two-thirds of the pensioner’s income before 
the war, up to forty shillings a week for a widow, fifty shillings 
for a totally disabled man, and forty shillings for a man who is 
partially disabled. 


Mr. McKenna, who has been sharply criticized for the alleged 
niggardliness of the Treasury, retorted with eome justice that it 
was his duty to administer the Act of Parliament and to pay the 
pensions sanctioned by the House. He made it clear that the 
capital sum of six millions for supplementary grants would be 
increased automatically if it proved to be insufficient, and that the 
money would come out of the Consolidated Fund, and thus could 
not be cut down by the Treasury authorities in the future. It 
remains for the Local Committees who administer voluntary funds 
to come to a working agreement with the Statutory Committee. 
We can understand the desire of the Local Committees that their 
extra grants to pensioners should not be counterbalanced by reduc- 
tions of the supplementary pensions from the State. But there 
must be some limit to the war pension, just as there is to the old-age 
pension, however anxious we may be that the splendid men who 
have fought and bled for us should be gencrously provided for. 
A judicious and not too rigid pensions scheme that can be revised 
in the light of experience will avert the mistakes and the jobbery 
that have been too conspicuous in the Civil War pensions system 
of the United States. 


Mr. Tennant, now Secretary for Scotland, announced on Wed- 
nesday night that the Duke of Sutherland had offered to tho State 
the gift of an estate of twelve thousand acres for the settlement of 
soldiers and sailors, and that his generous and patriotic ofier had 
been accepted. The rules governing the gift are excellent. Soldiers 
and sailors eligible for settlement on the farm lands must have 
been on foreign service, must have enlisted voluntarily and have 
good records. Not less than one-half of the lands are to be reserved 
for sailors, and while preference will be given to men in good physical 
condition, partially disabled men will not be excluded. About 
half the acreage is to be afforested by the State, and employment 
will thus be available for the small-holders, while the sheep, cattle, 
and horses will remain on the lands on terms to be mutually settled, 
and a light railway is to be constructed from the farm lands. Abso- 
lute conveyance will be given at Martinmas, the Duke only reserving 
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for himself and his successors the fishing of the lochs and rivers 
on the estate. 


Mr. Bonar Law, addressing a Unionist Conference at Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday, gave a very frank account of his reasons for 
joining the Coalition Ministry. Mr. Bonar Law’s habit of thinking 
aloud was never more happily illustrated. Having decided when 
war came that the first duty of the Opposition was not to 
oppose, he found, after ten months, that the shortage of 
munitions and the resignation of Lord Fisher would compel him 
either to oppose the Asquith Ministry or to form a Coalition with 
them. Had he opposed them and beaten them, as is probable, 
there must have been a Dissolution of Parliament and a General 
Election, with a disastrous revival ot party controversy. Mr. 
Bonar Law and his colleagues preferred to join the Coalition, and 
to subordinate the interests of their party to the welfare of the 
nation. He declared that a Coalition alone could have secured 
National Service and the removal of Trade Union restrictions with 
the minimum of friction. He assured his hearers that the Cabinet 
was not troubled by party differences. The War Council had a 
free hand and, like a commercial board of directors, trusted its 
manager, Sir William Robertson. 

Mr. Bonar Law admitted that “‘ this Mouse of Commons, which 
is rather tired itself, is getting rather tired of this Government.” 
But vague discontent alone would not justify a change. He likened 
Ministers to the men in the firing-trenches, who have to remain 
there and do their best until they are relieved, but who will not be 
sorry when relief comes. Mr. Bonar Law’s admirable speech will 
be as cordially approved by the nation at large as it was by the 
Unionist delegates. He has displayed the courage and tact of a 
true statesman in very trying circumstances, and his defence of the 
Coalition will greatly strengthen the hands of the Government 
in carrying on the war to a successful end. 





Ireland has not, after all, had to wait for long without a Lord- 
Lieutenant. On Monday it was announced that Lord Wimborne 
had been reappointed to the office which he resigned in May. A 
week before Mr. Asquith had declared his intention not to fill a post 
which he described in contemptuous terms as an anomaly, though 
he would not abolish it. The Lord-Lieutenant, Mr. Asquith states, 
will now be informed of what his nominal subordinates are doing 
and will be allowed to consult with them. But Mr. Duke alone 
will be responsible for the Irish administration. 


It was announced on Wednesday that Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
the Labour M.P. for Barnard Castle, had tendered his resignation 
as President of the Board of Education. Mr. Henderson has been 
criticized in some quarters for devoting most of his time to Labour 
questions instead of to education, and these criticisms, it seems, 
have caused him to offer to resign. He took a similar step last 
January, when a Labour Party Conference decided to oppose the 
Military Service Bill and to withdraw its support from the Coalition ; 
but the Labour Party soon revised its views, and Mr.‘ Henderson 
withdrew his resignation within a week. It is suggested that the 
present difficulty will be overcome by his transference to another 
office, and it is already stated that he may become Labour Adviser 
to the Government—a half-way house, presumably, to the creation 
of a Labour Ministry. Mr. Henderson’s modcrating influence in the 
councils of Labour and his experience in handling trade disputes in 
the munition works have been of great value to the Coalition 
Ministry, although he has been unable to attend to the immensely 
important work of his own Department. 





We congratulate the Unionist Business Committee, of which 
Mr. Hewins is Chairman, on the resolution passed on Tuesday. 
The Committee suggest that, with a view to lessening the time 
and labour spent during the war by Departmental officials in 
preparing replies to questions, particularly with regard to minute 
administrative ‘details, Members should refrain from putting 
questions. unless they are of importance and general interest, 
and in no case should put more than two questions on any one 
day. The Committce do well to remind us of the amount of work 
imposed on hard- worked officials, but the evil goes deeper than 
this. Question time is a most valuable institution, since questioning 
is criticism in brief. But national economy means self-restraint 
as well as thrift, and Members ought to economize in inquisitive- 
hess as in petrol, wine, &c. We welcome, therefore, this evidence 


of a desire inside the House to restrict the abuse of a useful privilege. 
In war time we may well say with Byron: “Curious fool, be still.” 
In the earlier part of the Session Mr. Ginnell, M.P., easily heads 


Mr. Harcourt, on behalf of thw Board of Trade, supplied an 
instructive answer on the increased cost of living to Mr. Barnes 
on Monday. The statement concludes with the following sum- 
mary :— 

“ Assuming no change in the standard of living, the average increase 
in the cost of living since July, 1914, in the large towns would have been 
approximately 25 per cent. at July, 1915, nearly 30 per cent. at Septem- 
ber, 35 per cent. at December, 40 per cent. at March, 1916, and between 
40 and 50 per cent. at June, 1916. As changes of prices invariably lead 
to some shifting of consumption from one article to another, it must 
not be inferred that the budget of the average workman’s household 
has necessarily increased in the above proportions.” 


The figures of our exports and imports for July recently pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade are decidedly encouraging. Trade is 
prosperous enough to send the exports up, while the Government 
restrictions and appeals tend to keep imports down. For while our 
imports are about a million more than for July, 1915, our exports 
for July have increased in the last year by no less than eleven and 
a half millions and exceed the total for July, 1914, by two millions. 
Not only are the July figures the best we have had since the war 
began, but those for the seven months of 1916 show that whilst 
imports have increased by nine per cent., the increase of exports is 
very nearly thirty-two per cent. But while these statistics are 
enough to make the old-fashioned political economists tear their hair 
by their perverse disregard of the canons of peace-time finance, we 
must remember that the figures represent not volume but value, 
and that in the circumstances it is difficult to obtain a true 
comparison, 


Zeppelins in larger numbers than before—there were from seven 
to ten of them—visited the East Coast early on Wednesday morning 
and dropped one hundred and sixty bombs. In one North-East 
town the raiders killed two women and three children, injured 
twelve others, and caused an old man to die from shock ; a railway 
on which, it is said, the signal-lamps were alight was slightly 
damaged and four houses were burnt. Elsewhere the raiders failed 
to do any mischief. The German Admiralty have issued another 
lurid account of the destruction of munition factories and naval 
bases. The fact is that each successive raid points to a stcady 
improvement in our methods of defence, and especially in our 
gunnery. In the last five raids the Zeppelins have failed to make 
their way inland, and have been obliged to fly so high that they 
could not aim their bombs with any approach to accuracy, even if 
they knew where they were. 





The Army Council have announced the formation of a Training 
Reserve for providing drafts. The regimental reserves will be 
maintained, so far as possible, at their full establishment, but behind 
them there will be the Training Reserve, which will serve as a 
general reservoir for sending drafts to regiments whose reserves have 
failed. Recently it has been the practice to transfer trained men 
from one regiment to another when a particular regiment had 
suffered such losses that it was impossible to make them good from 
that regiment’s own reserves. This method has been unpopular, 
for esprit de corps, though a quick, is a very fiery growth, and no man 
likes being forced to leave a unit of which he has become proud. 
The new system will overcome this difficulty, as a trained man 
in the reservoir will not belong to any particular regiment till ho 
emerges from the reservoir. It is the necessary culmination of the 
logic of immense armies, among which regimental losses are bound 
to be of very uncertain incidence. 


The Army Council are to be congratulated on tackling an extra- 
ordinarily difficult question with good sense and decision. The 
regimental system is like the Ark of the Covenant. A man might 
well be terrified of touching it. But the new scheme certainly 
ought to have universal support. It is being objected that it will 
kill esprit de corps, which is an invaluable motive to the fighting 
man, and that the whole thing will be as unpopular as the plan it 
succeeds. We do not believe it. British soldiers who pass through 
the Training Reserve will show that they have only one esprit—the 
esprit of the whole Army, the esprit of * beating the Boches.” The 
experience of the Navy proves that the esprit of a Service is just as 
valuable as any esprit can be. Besides, a man quickly develops an 
esprit of tis ship. She may have been the worst ship before he 
joined her, but she becomes the best when he steps on board. So 
it will be in the Army. Every one regrets the slight temporary 
modification of the revered old regimental system, but it is plainly 
necessary. 








the list with five hundred and twenty-seven questions, , 





Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MILITARY UNITY OF THE ALLIES. 


ATE should be faithless to all the teaching of history if 
we hesitated to believe the assurance of General Joffre 
that victory is certain for the Allies. Since the early days 
of the war the Central Powers have been besieged, and the 
eommand of the seas has belonged to the besiegers. There is 
no example in history of victory being withheld from an 
army of besiegers who enjoyed the command of the sea. Of 
course there was always the possibility that Germany would 
so enlarge her borders during the temporary weakness of the 
Allies that she would have an enormous new area to draw 
upon for food and supplies of every kind, and that in this 
way she would possess the means to support herself almost 
indefinitely. If this had happened, she would not indeed 
have ceased to be besieged, but her perimeter would have 
been so vast—a world in itselfi—that she might have seen 
exhaustion visit the Allies before she was exhausted herself. 
Whatever danger there was in that direction has long since 
passed away. The besiegers are not only enveloping a 
erimeter of manageable length in spite of its great size, 
but are everywhere battering, weakening, and reducing it. 
Nothing but an inconceivable split in the Entente, or some 
unimaginable military blundering on our part, can save 
Germany from defeat. As General Joffre said to some 
American correspondents a few days ago, this certainty of 
victory is the result of the unity of the Allies. No movement 
is made by any one of them without its having been carefully 
planned to fit in with the movements of other Armies else- 
where. The unity of the Allies is to be seen in inaction, where 
inaction serves a purpose, as well as in action. Take the 
inaction of the Russians, for example, when Austrian troops 
were being recklessly withdrawn on the Eastern Front in 
order to “‘ teach the Italians a lesson” in the Trentino. No 
one can doubt that the Russians saw the weakening of the 
Austrian line opposite them. Excited pessimists would have 
asked, had they known the facts, what on earth the Russians 
were doing not to attack a visibly weakening enemy. But 
the Russians knew very well what they were about, and so 
did the “ Unity of Control” which directs all the Allies’ 
strategy. The Russians waited. The Italians were quite 
strong enough to take care of themselves, though they at first 
gave ground which it had never been part of their original 
intention to defend. Now we see the fruits of this deliberate 
and far-seeing restraint. The Austrians were allowed to 
become the victims of their own folly, since they would have 
it so. The way was open for the series of smashing Russian 
successes at the most profitable moment, and the Italians, 
after watching the Austrians spend their effort, have dealt 
them by far the heaviest blow that has been given or taken on 
either side on the Austro-Italian frontier. It was the same 
story over again that we had seen in the galling but most 
fruitful inaction of the British during the first weeks of the 
storm at Verdun. If British troops had rushed to the rescue 
of Verdun, the whole scheme of the Allies’ strategy would 
have been upset. What is so impressive in incidents of this 
kind is the coolness and the long sight of the directing heads 
who preside over our fortunes. Indeed, there is not much 
sign or danger of military blundering now. Strategists who 
habitually bide their time, and sustain intermediate shocks of 
great wn Cm with patience and confidence, in order to save 
their thrusts for the most favourable moment, are indeed 
worthy of the highest confidence. There is no more searching 
test by which they can be judged. 

In our opinion, the Government should be freely given their 
share of the credit for this military unity among the Allies, of 
which we are now just beginning to reap the full-eared harvest. 
The Government have worked for it. They have never dis- 
played any kind of obstructive jealousy. Both at home and 
abroad their policy has been one. It is true that there were 
no signs of unity in the highly detached movements of the 
Allies in the earlier part of the war. It may be that unity 
had to be a thing of gradual growth which was conditioned by 
an ascending mutual trust. Or again it may be that a more 
dogmatic and assertive British Prime Minister could have 
taken the leadership among a party of friends and procured 
strategical unity very much sooner. However that may be, 
we are on safe ground in saying that Mr. Asquith has had 
throughout the sovereign merit of trusting those at home 
whom he had appointed as worthy of trust, and of never with- 
holding his confidence from the leaders of the Allies abroad. 
He trusted Lord Kitchener; he trusts Sir William Robertson ; 





——_ 


he implicitly trusts General Jofire, as he has proved several 
times. The creation of the New Armies received nothing but 
unquestioning support from him, though we do not doubt 
that if he listened to current military opinion he must haya 
been warned many times that Lord Kitchener was about to 
lose the Empire while pursuing an impossible ideal. Ong 
would think, to hear some people talk, and to read what other 
people write, that the failure at the Dardanelles (the author 
of which has disappeared from the Government) and the 
tragedy of Mesopotamia had prohibited all sensible men from 
ever listening to the Government again. These persons 
forget that war is a history of mistakes. Not, of course, that 
mistakes should be carelessly and light-heartedly condoned; 
but we are entitled, in judging our own Government, to are 
their mistakes with those of Germany. The German mistakes 
have been not only numerous but fatal. Here is a short 
list, to which additions could easily be made:—(1) Germany 
miscalculated altogether the difficulties of rushing upon Paris 
and forcing France to a separate peace before Russia and 
Britain could get ready. (2) She blundered strategically when 
she advanced precipitately to the Marne, leaving General 
Castelnau and the unbeaten fortress troops of the French 
eastern frontier in her rear. (3) She miscalculated the amount 
of ammunition she would need and ran short in the autumn 
of 1914. (4) She failed to see that if she did not break through 
at Ypres in 1914 or early in 1915 her chance would be gong 
for ever, and she did not make an effort as violent as she 
has since made at Verdun. (5) She neglected to enter Warsaw 
in the autumn of 1914 when it was practically undefended, 
(6) She miscalculated the advantage of overrunning Russian 
Poland and the Baltic provinces, and utterly failed to force 
Russia toa separate peace. (7) She placed extravagant reliance 
upon the assistance of Turkey, and on the consequent policy 
of the road to Baghdad, (8) All over the world, in Egypt, in 
India, in Africa, she relied upon diplomatic intrigues which 
were abortive. (9) She blundered in her submarine policy, 
neglected the opinion of the United States, and was compelled 
to accept the humiliation of nominally abandoning her methods, 
(10) She has deceived her own people, and now is forced to 
continue such expensive and unproductive enterprises as 
the attack upon Verdun in order to impress public opinion 
at home. Would a Government guilty of similar 
mistakes be allowed to continue in power here? All these 
mistakes have been committed although military unity has 
marked the action of the Central Powers from the first moment 
of the war. There could never be any doubt about unity in 
their case, since Germany simply issued the command and 
Austria subserviently obeyed. 

It is an interesting speculation how the effects of the 
military unity of the Allies will first appear in a pronounced 
form. Where will the break come? Something must 
happen, for Germany can no longer rush troops with impunity 
to various points in turn as they are threatened. The featurs 
of our strategical unity is that the pressure of the besiegers is 
applied all round the circle simultancously. Russia, Italy, 
France, and Britain are all engaged in an offensive. And 
that is not all. We are delighted to learn from messages from 
the Balkans that the Serbians are once again in the field, ro- 
equipped, and in great spirits. We know what old scores 
those untiring and skilful soldiers have to work off, and we 
may be sure that they intend that the reckoning shall be paid. 
The “ Middle-Europe” scheme which German philosophers 
support with much grandiose talk about the “‘ geo-political ” 
destiny of their country seems likely to shrivel Son into the 
brains from whichitemerged. On the whole, we areinclined to 
think that the break will come in the collapse or declension of 
Austria, or of Turkey, or of Bulgaria. Austria has lost nearly 
three hundred and forty thousand prisoners within the past 
two months. It is impossible to suppose that she,is not 
already weakened to an extent which brings a collapse within 
calculable distance. If one of Germany’s allies were to fall 
away from sheer inability to continue the struggle, if not of 
her own volition, others would probably soon follow. The 
desire to desert a ship in grave peril is very infectious. But 
while the rottenness of Austria and of Turkey spreads, we 
must admit that there is no visible sign of failing in the 
Germans. Their defence is as stubborn and as courageous 
as ever. There is no prospect of collapse in the German 
Army in any rational sense of the word. It is a common 
expectation that before long the Germans will have to shorten 
their line. We do not think the shortening would help them 
very much, for a line from Antwerp along the Meuse is still a 
very long line. On the other hand, it is a very defensible line. 
We must prepare ourselves for many further tremendous 
struggles against the Germans, and for winning ground by 
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painful inches. They will fight at the last with the desperation 
roverbial in those who defend their homes. Their rulers will 
not dare to yield. Morally, politically, militarily, they have 
burnt their’ boats. Whether in that desperate crisis the 
heart of the people will be found still beating in sympathy 
with that of the Hohenzollern dynasty is one of the most 
intensely interesting secrets which the course of the future 
has ever kept from an expectant world. There may be a 
psychologic reaction, not military in form or origin, but 
gradually communicable to the Army. Docility among the 

ple, too long practised, may flare out in a surprising 
revulsion. Whatever ae grees e end is certain. If British 
and Frerich soldiers could take the labyrinthine system of 
fortified ' villages on the Somme, they can eventually take 
anything. Our strength grows and German strength dwindles. 
Only unity was needed in the combined effort of the Allies, 
and that is being daily displayed to admiration. 





RESTLESS POLITICIANS. 


HEN announcing that the Government intended to 
propose the extension of the life of the present 
Parliament, Mr. Asquith wisely adopted a conciliatory tone 
towards those restless politicians who are constantly 
demanding an early Dissolution. It is generally well in 
political life to conciliate even the most unreasonable of 
your opponents, and the demand for a Dissolution, though 
it comes from a very small number of persons, has certain 
lausible arguments to support it which cannot be altogether 
gnored. The main argument is that the present House 
of Commons was elected nearly six years ago under political 
conditions entirely different from those now existing. It 
was elected in order to enable the Liberal Government 
to triumph over the House of Lords on an issue provoked 
by the Lloyd Georgian land taxes. No one at that time 
foresaw the questions which have been raised by the present 
war, and it may be added that even the Irish question was 
scarcely mentioned, though the subsequent introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill nearly led to civil war. It is indeed 
indisputable that the House of Commons does not 
represent the opinion of the country in a Constitutional sense, 
for the country has not had any means of expressing 
in a Constitutional manner its opinion upon the issues 
now before the nation. There is a further point which is 
sometimes pressed by the advocates of a Dissolution. They 
say that the mere prolongation of the life of the House of 
Commons in defiance of the definite arrangement made 
under the Parliament Act is itself a Constitutional outrage 
analogous to that committed in the eighteenth century 
when the Triennial Act was abolished and the Septennial 
Act substituted. Theoretically this argument is a strong 
one. The action of a Legislative Assembly in prolonging its 
own existence isin the nature of a breach of trust, analogous 
to the breach of trust committed when Members of 
Parliament vote money to themselves for their private use 
out of the public revenues which they were elected to control 
for the public benefit. The eighteenth-century Parliament 
has always been blamed for passing the Septennial Act, 
and equal blame would rest upon the present Parliament 
were it not for the important, and occasionally forgotten, 
fact that the country is engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the German Empire. 


It is this fact which upsets all theoretic arguments, 
and upsets also any practical considerations which would 
be of undoubted weight at other times. The advocates of 
a Dissolution not only urge, quite truly, that the House 
of Commons fails to satisfy the theory of the Constitution, 
but they also contend, often with much exuberant rhetoric, 
that as a practical “proposition” the present Government 
cannot be trusted to manage the aflairs of the country 
&t this crisis. So far as this contention comes from 
politicians who are not in office and would like to be there 
it may be disregarded. Our actual Ministers are not 
angels, but neither are their critics. Looking up and 
down the benches of the House of Commons, one cannot 
discover any group of men who would collectively be an 
obvious improvement on the existing Ministry. Doubtless 
tome members of the Cabinet are intellectually inferior to 
tome of their critics, but there is no such general inferiority 
as to justify a change on that ground alone. There remains 
the question whether a change is desirable on the ground of 
policy, and this would be a very strong point indeed with 
the advocates of a Dissolution if they could clearly define 
the change of policy which they desire, and which they 
think the country would support them in obtaining. Nobody 


suggests that the pet Cabinet is not anxious to win the 
war; nobody really believes that it is likely to give awa 
any vital point when terms of peace come to be ration § 
Even those critics of the Government who are most distrustful 
of certain members of the Cabinet know perfectly well that 
the Cabinet as a whole would not dare to take any course 
—as, for example, the surrender of our rights upon the 
sea—about which the nation could be instantly roused 
to a fury of indignation. The truth is that, though the 
present Cabinet is largely self-appointed and largely inde- 
pendent of the control of the House of Commons, it is 
not independent of the general sentiment of the nation. 
Indeed, it might well be said that one of the worst faults 
of the Coalition Government is its almost exaggerated 
sensitiveness to public opinion as expressed by a few 
influential journals, 

Therefore on this score it is not casy to see how we 
could possibly gain any practical results by means of a 
Dissolution. Even those journals which a few months age 
were most zealous for a General Election without delay now 
admit that there is no issue which could be presented to 
the country on which to take a vote. They are driven 
to arguing that the one thing needed is to prepare a new 
Parliamentary register so that there may be a means of 
taking an Election when a convenient occasion or a pressing 
issue arises. The Government’s record on this question is 
not altogether a happy one. The difficulties are so great 
that no satisfactory solution can be conceived. But 
politicians are always reluctant to confess their own impotence, 
and therefore Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have from time 
to time for several months past repeatedly asserted that 
the matter was occupying the careful attention of the Cabinet, 
and that in due course proposals would be made. The 
proposal finally made was that the question should be handed 
over altogether to the unfettered judgment of the House. of 
Commons. A Committee of the House was to be appointed 
todrawupascheme. Ifthe Minister in charge of this proposal 
had been wise enough to present it to the House of Commons 
with a grave face, it would probably have been adopted 
without difficulty, and the House itself would have been 
left to discover the impossibility of making any really good 
plan for holding a General Election in the midst of a great 
war. Unfortunately Mr. Samuel allowed his sense of the 
ridiculous to overcome his sense of Parliamentary decorum, 
and he proposed the appointment of a Select Committee in a 
speech bristling with sarcasm. The more solemn members 
of the House of Commons took umbrage at what they 
regarded as disrespect to themselves ; an indignant clamour 
arose, and the Prime Minister was forced to abandon the 
appointment of the Select Committee, and to promise 
to produce a scheme of his own. It is now, of course, 


more difficult than ever for Mr. Asquith to resist 
the argument that Constitutional propricty at least 


requires that a new register shall be prepared with a 
view to whatever contingencies the future may have 
in store. 

Whatever plan the Government may ultimately submit, 
it is quite certain that there will only be a pretence of 
overcoming difficulties which are in substance and in fact 
insuperable. A large number of the electors of the kingdom 
are now scattered over France, Greece, Egypt, East Africa, 
Mesopotamia, and India. By no conceivable means can 
they be reached by the ordinary machinery of the political 
election. So far, indeed, as concerns those who are actively 
engaged in fighting at the front at this moment, it is incon- 
ceivable that the military authorities would tolerate the 
interruption of their military duties to enable them to 
record their votes. At a rough guess, the number of 
electors who are abroad on military or naval duties of one 
kind or another can hardly be less than forty pe cent. 
of the total. In addition, a very large number of electors 
have moved into munition areas in order to do munition 
work. It is true that they might be registered at their 
new residences, but before an Election actually took place 
it is more than probable that many of them would have 
moved to some other district. In any case, they are 
temporarily detached from their homes and from such local 
political organizations as they previously belonged to. It 
is,in fine, impossible to maintain our system of representation 
of localities when so many of the inhabitants of the localities to 
be represented are away from their homes. In practice, if 


an Election were to take place cither upon the existing 
register with all its defects, or upon a new register brough+ 
up to date as far as possible, very few constituencies would 





be able to poll half their ordinary number of electors, and 
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that half would not be the half which is most entitled to be 
heard on the vital issues before the country. 


We come, therefore, to this conclusion—that even if we 
admit all that is alleged against the present Ministry by its 
enemies in the Press and in the House of Commons, there is 
no remedy. We have got to accept the continuance of the 
present Government, with some slight modifications from time 
to time, because we have no means of getting a better. People 
who are disgusted at this admission may be again reminded 
that a great war is in progress, and that this fact overrides 
all ordinary Constitutional considerations. However we try, 
we cannot disentangle ourselves from the consequences in 
which we are involved by the war, and it is useless to waste 
our efforts in trying to do so, All the efforts we have to spare 
are wanted for winning the war. 





SPEED THE PLOUGH. 


T is agreed upon by all but a small minority that our 
industrial and fiscal methods must be modified or 
reconstructed if we are to enjoy national security, and if we 
are to win enough prosperity to pay our debts, and quickly to 
return to the same relative position which we occupied before 
the war. The first purpose would be imperative in itself even 
if the second did not exist. Some political economists, who 
have reconciled themselves to the necessity of a change, 
would give national security as the sole justification for their 
new faith; but for ourselves, although we admit that to be 
the very first object in order of importance, we hope that 
other ends may also be served. For instance, we do not sup- 
pose for a moment that, after the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural parts of the population have tasted the high wages 
which the war has brought them, they are going contentedly 
to relapse to the old rates. They will make a great struggle 
to hold the ground they have accidentally won, and it will 
be natural for them to do so. But the majority of employers 
will not be able to continue to pay these wages unless there is 
a new standard of productivity. Employers are unfortunately 
not in possession of a mythical wages-fund out of which wages 
can be distributed to any extent without relation to the 
eae of the labour which is paid for. Capital and 
sabour are a union of forces; each must wither away without 
the help of the other. And it is not too much to hope, or at 
all events to dream, that if a temporarily higher standard of 
living has incited the workers to demand that Capital shall 
pay out more, they will also learn the lesson that it all depends 
upon themselves whether Capital can do it; that it is their 
interest and their business, and no one else’s, to pass into the 
hands of Capital the extra amount which is to be paid out 
in the form of wages. Is there no apostle of Labour who will 
tell his own people two simple truths: that what is needed 
is an acceleration of Labour, not a retardation, and that 
iabour-saving devices and appliances are in the long run the 
best weapons of Labour, because they increase the output, 
which increases capital, which in its turn increases wages ? 
Opinion in all classes of politicians is in a fluid state. Here 
is an opportunity, such as there never was before, for a 
Chrysostom of Labour to kill with indignation and burning 
ridicule the ideal which condemns Labour to the appalling 
dulness of adapting itself to the speed of the slowest. We 
know that under the present conditions justification can be 
pleaded for the practice ; but the lessons of the war will have 
been wasted on the industrial world if the conditions are not 
rearranged, with the consent of both sides, so that the motive 
of the “ ca’ canny” policy loses all its force. Acceleration is 
the characteristic of our industries now. Is there to be a 
deliberate declension after the war? Surely such madness 
will be averted. 

In this article we want to write only of agriculture. We 
introduce the subject in connexion with the whole industrial 
outlook, for the simple reason that it is too often forgotten 
that agriculture is an industry like other industries. It is 
even more than that, of course, for it is the greatest of our 
industries, and the most important from every point of view 
to our national safety and well-being. A very simple 
illustration, which we think we have seen in the writings 
of Mr. A. D. Hall, will show that British agriculture is not 
regarded in popular thought as an industry in the ordinary 
sense. People are accustomed to take shares in farming 
companies in the British Dominions and Colonies, in South 
America, and indeed nearly all over the world. They read 
quotations of the value of the shares of those companies 
in the newspapers day by day. They would be quite startled, 
however, at the idea of investing their money in a farming 
company at home. The typical British farmer, whose father 


and grandfather were farmers before him, would probably 
be more startled still. He would be filled with suspicion. 
He would think that sharp men of business who understood 
book-keeping, and rigging the market, and all kinds of 
mysterious and nefarious practices (not in the least connected 
with each other, but nevertheless vaguely associated in his 
mind) were going somehow to overreach him and squeeza 
him out of his farm by unfair competition. But his suspicions, 
in reality, answer themselves, as he would see if he would 
look the matter in the face. If British agriculture is a business 
of national extent—as it is and must be—there is room in it 
for all; there is room for the small-holder, and the farmer 
of the moderate-sized farm, and the owner or owners of 
large industrialized farms, just as there is room for the little 
shopkeeper who sells newspapers and tobacco in the sama 
world which contains the middle-sized shops and the great 
stores which are the property of limited companies. This 
is only an illustration, yet it has a good deal of relevance, 
for if the habit of thinking about agriculture as an industry 
were widely spread it would be much easier to convince 
people that, both as an essential industry and as our largest 
industry, it will be absolutely necessary not only to preserva 
it but to develop it after the war. 

At present, unfortunately, the conditions of permanence 
and progress do not exist. It is a fact that, in spite of the 
recovery of the price of wheat in recent years, the number of 
acres of arable which have been brought down to grass has con- 
tinually increased. The high-water mark of arable farming 
was reached in 1872; since then the decline of arable has been 
unbroken. Before the war this seemed much more a subject 
for regret than for alarm. The general opinion was that it 
was, of course, very sad that the agricultural population 
should dwindle rather than grow, but that it was unreasonable, 
in spite of the desirability of having a prosperous and contented 
rural population, to help agriculture at the expense of the 
rest of the community. “If we cannot produce the food 
cheaply enough at home,” so ran the argument, “ we must 
depend more and more on supplies from overseas. The 
logic of the facts simply points to an absolutely invincible 
Navy, which will keep the trade routes safe, and not to an 
artificial protection or subsidizing of a home industry which 
cannot stand alone. For the rest, the spread of agricultural 
education and better methods will certainly do a great deal 
for agriculture. We need not fear that it will really perish. 
That is only agrarian talk. The love of Englishmen for the 
land is far too deep-seated for such a failure.” We confess 
that the argument seemed to us satisfactory, and, indeed, 
we still think that, if the trade routes could be kept free from 
submarines, an industrially enlightened view of agriculture 
would prevail, and ultimately make our farming as pro- 
ductive as it is in Germany or Denmark or Belgium. There 
are some very able and highly scientific farmers in England 
to-day who farm on businesslike methods, and who have 
proved that even under the present conditions they can win 
a handsome return on their capital, which they are, therefore, 
prepared to stake to the full extent of their capacity. If only 
all the farmers were like them, there would be no need for any 
nurturing policy by the State. But we have to recognize 
that in our imperfect country all farmers are not like them ; 
that, indeed, there are few like them, and that the temper of 
the typical farmer causes him to refuse absolutely to take 
risks. It would be absurd to blame the typical farmer. He 
still remembers the cycle of bad seasons, such as that from 
1879-1883, which exhausted the capital of the holders of smafl 
and middle-sized farms. If he increases his arable, he is 
“out ”’ to make larger profits, but he is also exposed to corre- 
spondingly heavy losses. He therefore plays for safety. 
Let us be reasonable, remember that farming is an industry, 
and that we must expect the farmer to be cautious in the 
same degree as men engaged in any other industry. 


Meanwhile the nation is obviously not secure with the 
productivity of the land not increasing, and the prospect 
before us that submarine developments may be much more 
serious in a future war than they have been in this war. We 
by no means underrate what the submarines have accom- 
| plished, but they have given us only a slight warning of 
| a situation in the future that every man can imagine for 
himself. We do not forget that a Channel tunnel and an 
Irish tunnel would to some extent tend to make us independent 
of the chances of the sea, but we take it that the solution of 
our difficulty primarily requires a great increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the land. How, then, is the farmer to be per- 
suaded to bring more land under the plough so as to lessen to 
the utmost possible extent our reliance upon oversea supplies ? 
| We said in an article a few weeks ago that we should not think 
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of putting any obstacle in the way of inducements to farmers 
which seem to promise them the financial security they desire 
if it is shown that in return we shall get national security 
through an increased productivity of the land. Many agricul- 
turists, who were not formerly partisans of any State inter- 
ference or help, now think that there is no hope of developing 
agriculture at home unless you attract the labourer by a 
minimum wage, and give the farmer a guarantee that he will 
be able to pay that wage (unhappily it is the invariable rule 
that one act of State intervention has always to be set off by 
another) by fixing a minimum price for wheat. Others, of 
course, would advocate a tariff. Others, again, suggest a 
bonus for land freshly brought under the plough. Personally, 
we should greatly prefer a bonus to a tariff, because it is 
not an entangling thing like a tariff; it has not uncertain 
and unexplored ramifications, and it does not of itself create 
intrigue and bitterness between interests. It can be with- 
drawn, and the State in making the direct payments knows 
exactly where it stands and what the cost is. These are all 
matters for discussion. What we are sure of is that the end 
of the war will present such an opportunity for the revival 
of agriculture as may never occur again. It will probably 
be unique. Farming is by far the most conservative industry 
in the country, and if it is not shaken out of its groove it 
may remain there for ever. With such an object in view, we 
should look very indulgently on expedients—for what we 
might call experimental or shaking-up purposes—which we 
should not defend for their own sakes, or as being in the least 
economically desirable in themselves. What we have to 
create is an atmosphere of confidence. The farmer must be 
bidden to speed the plough on terms which seem to him 
sufficiently encouraging. Without that confidence he will 
not go ahead. It may be intrinsically absurd that he should 
not speed the plough as it is, for the wealth is certainly hidden 
in the land; but under the conditions of British farming we 
must look at the facts from the farmer’s point of view. British 
land is deplorably under-farmed. 

The public ought to understand that other countries less 
dangerously situated than we are for receiving external 
supplies produce far more food than we do even though their 
climate is more rigorous and their soil less fertile. If agricul- 
ture in Britain produced what it certainly ought to produce, 
the wages which are suggested as a minimum could be easily 
paid out of the profits of farming; and the minimum price 
of wheat, if the standard of living attains the point which we 
expect for it in future, would be normally below the market 
= But, again we say, the farmer must be induced to 
relieve all this. A fortnight ago the Board of Agriculture 
published a deeply interesting survey of the recent develop- 
ment of German agriculture by Mr. T. H. Middleton. He 
showed that the German farmer feeds from seventy to seventy- 
five persons per acre of cultivated land, whereas the British 
farmer feeds only from forty-five to fifty. This ascendancy 
of the German farmer has been gained in the last forty years. 
Some people will argue, of course, that this is the result of the 
German tariff; but Mr. Middleton does not encourage the 
view that the tariff is in itself the explanation. “ It was 
not,” he says, “ the tariff, but the policy of which the tariff 
was an expression that vitalized German agriculture.” The 
policy to which Mr. Middleton refers is, of course, that of 
making the farmer feel that the nation is behind him in his 
conduct of an essential industry. While we imported wheat, 
Germany decided to grow wheat. It is not a question of 
Tariff Reform or Free Trade ; it is a question of giving reason- 
able assurances to the farmer that he will not suffer from the 
mere fickleness of the climate, or from any changes and chances 
of the industry beyond his control. The German farmer has 
performed his feat on soil less fertile than ours, and in a climate 
ordinarily less favourable. There is much more in Mr. Middle- 
ton’s survey that we should like to discuss, but our space is 
exhausted. We can only summarize the facts by saying 
that security for capital and sufficiency of labour were the 
two points aimed at in the “ plough” policy of Germany. 
Those are two fundamentals which, by some means or other, 
we must also secure. Our readers know our view that another 
fundamental factor in the restoration of agriculture is the 
provision of cheap cottages. This lics at the heart of the 
Whole matter. It is useless to raise a man’s wages by law 
and then mulct him of the whole rise by an increase in 
rent. We say no more on that subject now, because we 


may be allowed to take it for granted. 

We earnestly hope that people who have not thought much 
about agriculture, but have regarded it as a technical occu- 
pation entirely outside their experience, will turn their atten- 


the war will be an unparalleled opportunity for vitalizing the 
oldest and best and most important of industries, as was 
urged recently with great force in the Minority Report of the 
pe pm to Committee which inquired into the settlement 
and employment of soldiers and sailors on the land. 





WAR FINANCE. 
ECENTLY Mr. McKenna gave a shock to the City of 


London by somewhat carelessly stating in the House 
of Commons that our war expenditure had gone up to 
£6,000,000 a day. The phrase was subsequently explained, 
and explained away, but it is a pity that it should have been 
used, for it created an impression that the financial situation 
was much more serious than it really is. The truer view 
of the whole position was conveyed by Mr. Asquith’s remark- 
ably lucid statement in moving foi the new Vote of 
Credit for £450,000,000. This is the largest single vote 
that has been asked for since the war began, and even this 
huge sum is only expected to last until October next. The 
satisfactory feature of the business is that the estimated 
expenditure still remains at the figure upon which the country 
has been accustomed to reckon for many months past— 
namely, £5,000,000 a day. This represents almost exactly 
the actual expenditure upon war purposes and purposes 
arising out of the war from April Ist to July 22nd. The total 
expenditure on these purposes during these hundred and 
thirteen days has been £559,000,000, which works out te 
just under £5,000,000 a day. But even that figure does not 
indicate the whole truth, for if the details of Mr. Asquith’s 
statement be examined it will be seen that out of the total 
expenditure no less than £157,000,000 was spent in making 
advances to our Allies and tothe Dominions. In other worda, 
we were lending £1,500,000 a day and only spending £3,500,000. 
It is this £3,500,000 which must be looked upon as the true 
irrecoverable war expenditure. 

The loans, according to Mr. McKenna’s statement in the 
course of the same debate, have been made on business terms, 
providing for interest at the market rate, and presumably 
they will be repaid in due course. This is a factor of very 
great importance when we are trying to form any kind of 
mental balance-shcet with regard to the financial operations 
of the war. In order to pay for the goods which we must 
import from abroad, mainly food and munitions, we have 
been compelled to sell our American securities through the 
agency of the Government upon the New York market. That 
process is still continuing, and we may expect it to continue 
as long as our present rate of importation is maintained, In 
addition, it must be remembered that a year ago we borrowed 
£50,000,000 by means of a loan raised in the United 
States, at the same time that France borrowed an equal sum. 
By these two proceedings we are undoubtedly losing the 
position we held before the war as a great creditor country in 
relation to America. We may, indeed, conceivably end the 
war as a debtor to the United States. If this were the whole 
story, there would be good reason for regarding our future 
financial position with anxiety. But while we have thus 
been diminishing our credit holdings across the Atlantic, we 
have been increasing our credits with our Allies and with the 
Dominions. No figures have yet been published which will 
give the actual relation between our borrowings from neutrals 
and our lendings to friends, but it may safely be stated that 
we have lent at least as much as we have either borrowed 
or realized by selling securities. Therefore on this account 
the future presents no special anxiety. 

The really important question which the country has to 
face is the problem of paying for the three and a half millions 
a day which was rightly designated in the House of Commons 
as irrecoverable war expenditure. Before the war no one 
would have dreamed that this country, rich as she was 
known to be, could possibly have borne a daily expenditure of 
this magnitude. The Norman Angell school used to tell us 
that all the world would be ruined by a great European war. 
The cost to this country is greater than even Mr. Norman 
Angell anticipated the cost of any war would be, but the world 
is not ruined, and our own little corner of the world, so far 
from being ruined, is apparently even more prosperous than it 
was in time of peace. Certainly there is no question as to the 
increased prosperity of the mass of the wage-earning classes, 
while there is not much evidence of any serious distress in the 
classes which before the war were wealthy or well-to-do. 
Doubtless the great economic changes through which we are 
passing have caused many ups and downs in fortune ; but if 
we may judge by the business done in luxuries of all kinds, 
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who have dropped out have been more than replaced in 
numbers by the new rich who have risen. 


It is worth while, leaving figures aside, to ask for a moment 
how this unexpected feat has been accomplished. To attempt 
to explain it by talking about the extension of the currency 
through the issue of Treasury Notes and through the ex- 
pansion of banking credits carries us very little way. These 
changes in our currency system may conceivably produce 
certain minor consequences, but they are not the really im- 
portant factors. It must always be remembered that money, 
whether it takes the form of copper coins or bank credits, is 
only a go-between, only a means to an end. We can obtain 
no solid explanation of economic phenomena except by getting 
down to bed-rock facts. What all the world wants in the 
economic sphere is goods and services, and the nation is rich 
or poor according as its production of goods and services is 
ers or meagre. Therefore in effect what we have to ask 

how has it happened that the British Isles are able to produce 
at this present time sufficient goods and services to make up 
for the terrific destruction of war, while simultaneously pro- 
viding a higher standard of comfort for the great body of the 
civilian population. Stated in this form, the only possible 
answer to the question is that our industries must have become 
more efficient. Positive evidence of that increased efficiency is 
published from time to time in the shape of laudatory references 
to the energy of munition workers, male and female, and of 
women who are undertaking other industrial work for the first 
time in their lives. It would be extremely interesting, if it 
were possible, to obtain some more precise estimate of the 
greater output of wealth from the factories and workshops of 
the kingdom. But we do, at any rate, know that in the main 
the old Trade Union regulations for the restriction of output 
have now been suspended ; that in addition an enormous 
number of new workers have taken up industrial occupations ; 
and that new methods of working and new machinery have been 
introduced so as to secure in almost every direction a greater 
output for the same effort. If this be the true explanation of the 
present position, and it is difficult to see what other explanation 
can exist, then we may regard the future with confidence. 
For a huge percentage of our usual working population is now 
absent at the war. The men at the front are in the strict 
economic use of the term destroying wealth instead of creating 
it, though in a wider sense they are creating the most valuable 
form of wealth of all—national security. When they come 
back from the front we shall have available an immense 
addition to the existing labour forces. If we are then able to 
maintain anything approaching to the same efficiency of 
labour as we have now secured, we shall be able with this 
additional labour force to add enormously even to our present 
output of wealth. 

That is the answer to the people who are still despondent 
with regard to the huge War Debt with which we shall end the 
war. Even less than a year ago there was excuse for this 
despondency, for the country was necessarily slow in adapting 
itself to the new calls made upon its energy. But now we 
have risen to these calls. In the past, whether wisely or 
foolishly, the nation was working at a comparatively easy 
stroke, but as soon as it chose to exert itself it was able 
to meet even the tremendous call that the present war is 
imposing upon it. A fortiori, it will be able to meet the 
relatively moderate effort required after the war for the 
liquidation of the liabilities incurred. Those liabilities will be 
represented first by the interest on and Sinking Fund for the 
War Debt, and secondly by the pensions and allowances which 
we shall cheerfully pay to those who have borne the primary 
burden of war. As regards this latter item no precise estimate 
can, for very good reasons, yet be formed. But even present 
figures indicate a probable expenditure of something like 
£100,000,000 a year. As regards the cost of the War Debt, 
a somewhat closer estimate is possible. Assuming the present 
rate of expenditure to continue for another year, we shall 
close the war with the Debt nearer to £3,000,000,000 than to 
£2,000,000,000. From this has to be deducted about 
£800,000,000, representing loans to Allies and Dominions, 
leaving a net National Debt of probably not much less than 
£2,200,000,000. Assuming an average rate of interest of 
44 per cent., we get an annual interest charge of, roughly, 
£99,000,000. The interest on the National Debt before 
the war was just under £17,000,000, with a Sinking Fund of 
£7,500,000, representing a little over 1 per cent. on the then 
capital of the Debt. If we assume that a Sinking Fund at a 


similar rate must be maintained after the war, we have to add 
at least £20,000,000 to the figure of £99,000,000 above given. 
Summarizing all the figures, we can say that the present 
prospect is that we shall close the war with an addition to our 








pre-war expenditure of not less than two hundred millions g 
year; that this additional charge will be borne without 
difficulty ; and that in the nature of the case it will be a declinj 
charge as pensioners are removed by death and Debt is redy 
by the Sinking Fund. 








CHRISTIANITY UPSIDE DOWN. 

“ QIIR, this merriment of parsons is very offensive.” We may 

use Dr. Johnson’s formula and say of Mr. Shaw’s long- 
drawn-out preface to Androcles and the Lion (Androcles and the Lion, 
Overruled, Pygmalion, Constable and Co., 6s.): ‘ This theology 
of clowns is very offensive.” It is also in the present instance not 
very intelligent, for nobody can be more thick-headed than your 
ultra-clever and absolutely self-sufficient man of letters when he gets 
upon the wrongtack. That Mr. Shaw is quite sincere in his admira. 
tion of a great deal of Christian teaching and Christian doctrine we 
do not doubt for a moment. Nor, again, though we cannot help 
being amused by the extreme seriousness, not to say pomposity, of 
Mr. Shaw’s patronage of the Author of the Sermon on the Mount, do 
we wish to assert that his appreciation of Christianity is not from 
many points of view exceedingly valuable. He evidently is of 
opinion that if Christianity had not existed it would have had to be 
invented, so essential is it to the due ordination of human affairs, 
Further, we trust our readers will not imagine that we are in the 
least worried by Mr. Shaw’s free and outspoken handling of even 
the most sacred facts of religion. He has a right to hold his own 
opinions and to state them clearly; and though some people may 
think that he has no right to push them in a manner which will 
give pain to unlearned persons of what are called reverent minds, 
we cannot ourselves find any cause for complaint here. The matters 
of highest import deserve the most absolute sincerity not only of 
thought but of speech. Mr.Shaw would not have been himself, but 
posing as somebody else, if he had adopted anything but that cock- 
sure, “‘ God-Almighty-to-a-blackbeetle ” attitude which he adopts 
towards all subjects, in all places, at all times—from spelling to the 
supernatural. Our complaint of Mr. Shaw when he writes about 
religious subjects is that he appears not to have the slightest inkling 
of what true religion is. He takes it now as a system of ethics, 
now as a useful scheme for policing the community on the spiritual, 
or even on the physical, side. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that all this is beside the mark, and that he has not in the 
least got in touch with Christianity in the essential and ultimate 
sense. No doubt he would tell us that he deals with Christianity 
as he finds it, as it is set forth and practised, not only by those who 
“ profess and call themselves Christians,’ but by persons who are 
universally admitted to be good “‘samples” of the stock with which 
he is concerned. In fact, his answer would be a variant of Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. We can hear him say that he is dealing 
with facts, and not with some sublimated abstraction. If that 
should be his plea, we may at any rate be allowed to say that 
his criticisms and admissions in regard to Christianity, though per 
se entertaining, are neither relevant nor important. He has not 
even remembered, if he ever knew, for his knowledge of verse is 
small, the poet’s warning :— 

“Let reason then at her own quarry fly, 
But how can finite grasp Infinity ?” 

We can best express what we intend when we speak of his 
inability to comprehend the meaning of Christianity by resuming 
a@ passage from a review of Mr. Cornford’s From Religion to 
Philosophy which appeared in these columns some four years ago :— 

“The religion of Christ is a state of being. It is a vision, nob 
a series of observances ; a mood of power, not a creed ; a quickening 
of the spirit, not a dogma or a doctrine. It is the way, the truth, 
and the life—a revelation, an inspiration, an opening of a window 
in the soul, a new sense, a road to a new heaven and a new earth. 
The Kingdom of God is within us. It is a light that lightens us 
from inside, not from outside. We gain this constant influence, 
this peculiar grace, not from the practice of special rites, but from 
contact with the Spirit of Christ, by learning His great language, by 
catching His clear accents, by letting His words sink into our hearts. 
The pearl of great price is ours, and will remain ours no matter 
what new secrets are wrung from Nature’s reserves, no matter 
what the discoveries of the experts in the science of comparative 
religions. These are all worthy in themselves, all of good report, 
and it is childish to regard them as at enmity with Faith. They 
are not that, but merely beside the mark. The pure in heart, the 
sons of God, stand as before. No word of science can uncreate 
the children of the second birth. How well did he realize this who 
wrote that, though all the superficials and trappings of religion 
and of doctrine should pass away, love, the essence of the religion 
of Christ, should remain, and should be enough. It is because the 
religion of Christ is a state of being, and a state of being that allows 
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communion with God on the one hand and gives the fruits of good 
life on the other, that naught can prevail against it, and that it need 
fear nothing from any increase of human wisdom. It is impossible 
that any new learning can ever injure it. The religion of Christ 
is a life to be lived, not a form to be practised. . . . Above and 
beyond, and withdrawn in the eternal ecstasy, and yet near and 
open to all mankind, dwells the divine Spirit of Christ in which 
all men may share, and by which in the truest and highest sense 
all the world shall be saved.” 

With so much of preface, and after expressing our regret that Mr. 
Shaw has missed his mark, or at any rate has not aimed at the right 
target, we will proceed to deal in detail with the preface to a play 
which is quite admirable from the dramatic point of view. For its 
ingenious topsy-turvy rendering of the spirit of the martyrs in 
Imperial Rome we have nothing but praise. The most interesting 
thing in his preface is the application of Christianity, or let us say 
of the mechanical side of Christianity, to the organization of human 
soeiety. Christianity, which has hitherto been regarded as apply- 
ing primarily to the individual, Mr. Shaw applies primarily to 
the State. This point of view enables him to disregard almost 
entirely the side of the Christian religion which appeals to most 
men. Men desire to be Christians because they desire to get into 
relation with a supernatural Power who will show them sympathy 
and deliver them from death. The persona ficta we call the State 
asks no supernatural sympathy, and when at rare intervals it 
fears death it has taken, up to the present, measures to protect 
itself irrespective of revelation. By thus eliminating from the 
Gospel the element of supernatural confidence, the strange sense, 
which lays hold of the man who gives ear to its words, that they 
are being said in secret to the hearer, Mr. Shaw is able to take them 
entirely out of the region of the sanctuary and turn them into some- 
thing like by-laws. “‘ The Kingdom of God is without you,” might 
be the text of his sermon. Although he continually quotes Christ’s 
great aflirmation that it is within, he quotes it, we think, rather as 
cancelling the personality of God than as affirming the spiritual life 
of man. If we are to do his interpretation of the New Testament 
justice, however, we must not be offended because he brings the 
Holy Gospel into the Town Hall. Some of us, perhaps, will not be 
able to stifle a feeling analogous to that which causes us to wince 
when a Salvationist makes free with phrases hitherto sacred to us, 
and renders common by logical deductions words which we feel 
instinctively to belong to the region of poetry. There isagreat deal 
to be said against the poctical method of exegesis, and a great deal 
in favour of the Salvationists and the Mr. Shaws. Indeed, given 
the fact that he does not take interest in the Resurrection, and 
considers it something of an anticlimax to the Gospels and to human 
life, it is difficult to get away from many of his conclusions. It is, 
however, by no means easy to forgive Mr. Shaw his offensive 
references to the Christian hope of immortality, which has no 
meaning for him, and reminds him only of the ridiculous old harvest 
song “ John Barleycorn.” It is very difficult to find the real mind 
of the writer in this medley of religious and irreligious utterance. 
As we read we are constantly reminded of Hobbes’s words: 
“Though in a humour of bravado he would speak very strange and 
unbecoming things of God, yet in his study, in the dark, and in 
his retired thoughts he trembled before Him.” 

Mr. Shaw starts from the proposition that Christianity has never 
been tried, and he urges the State to try it. It is the plain duty. 
of all States toaim at Utopia. Let the State turn round and proceed 
upon opposite lines, he advises, making that first which was last 
and that last which was first. But unless we alter radically the 
existing State machinery we cannot do this. Only by “ complicated 
political devices ’’ can Christianity be “‘ made politically applicable.” 
The objection that men cannot be made good by Act of Parliament 
he brushes aside. It is, he says, “ the favorite defensive resort of 
the people who, consciously or subconsciously, are quite determined 
not to have their property meddled with by Jesus or any other 
reformer.” 

But what does Mr. Shaw take the Kingdom of Heaven to mean ? 
We must quote him at length if we are to give an adequate notion 
to our readers. Here is Mr. Shaw’s interpretation of Christian 
morality :— 

“The doctrines in which Jesus is thus confirmed are, roughly, the 
following : (1) Ths kingdom of heaven is within you. You are the son 
of God ; and God is the son of man. God is a spirit, to be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth, and not an elderly gentleman to be bribed and begged 
from. We are members one of another; so that you cannot injure or 
help your neighbor without injuring or helping yourself. God is your 
father : you are here to do God's work; and you and your father are one. 
(2) Get rid of property by throwing it into the common stock. Dis- 
Sociate your work entirely from money payments. If you let a child 
starve you are letting God starve. Get rid of all anxiety about to- 
morrow’s dinner and clothes, because you cannot serve two masters: 
God and Mammon. (3) Get rid of judges and punishment and revenge. 
Love your neighbor as yourself, he being a part of yourself And love 








your enemies: they are your neighbors. (4) Get rid of your family 
entanglements. Every mother you meet is as much your mother as the 
woman who bore you. Every man you meet is as much your brother as 
the man she bore after you. Dont waste your time at family funerals 
grieving for your relatives: attend to life, not to death: there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it,and better. In the kingdom 
of heaven, which, as aforesaid, is within you, there is‘no marriage nox 
iving in marriage, because you cannot devote your life to two divinities 1 
od and the person you are married to.” 

These are very interesting propositions, says Mr. Shaw; and so 
they are. How much they belong to “the kingdom” and how 
much to Mr. Shaw's Utopia we leave our readers to judge, St. Paul 
and the very earliest critics of the Gospel “ did not so learn Christ,” 
but against this angument Mr. Shaw is forearmed. St. Paul did his 
best to cancel Christ, he considers. Most men admit nowadays that 
the writers of the Epistles added such alloy to the “ good news” as 
should make it usable as current moral coin in the Western world, 
but not so much as materially to alter the worth of the gold. This, 
however, is far from Mr. Shaw’s view. It was Christ, not the 
Disciples, Who was, he declares, “practical.” His view of money, 
for one thing, is, in Mr. Shaw’s argument, the only one which will 
work. We must give men incomes to enable them to live, to take 
off them the anxiety of the morrow, and we must drop the notion 
of desert altogether. The only good of the present unfair system is, 
he maintains, that by it a few people are enabled to live a free life. 
He hopes to see the mass as free from the fear of starvation as from 
the fear of wolves. 

As to marriage, all adventurous spirits in all ages and all religions 
have kicked against family ties, he affirms. As to the present penal 
system, “‘ we have been judging and punishing ever since Jesus told 
us not to,” and all we have accomplished is to add “ the misery of 
punishment to the misery of crime.” Mr. Shaw is always most witty 
when least reasonable. He does not suggest any alternative to a 
penal system. He dwells upon the unanswerable fact that we do 
not know the limits of free will :— 

“There are people, some of them possessing considerable powers of 
mind and body, who can no more restrain the ie into which a trifling 


mishap throws them than a dog can restrain himself from snapping if he 
is suddenly and painfully pinched. People fling knives and lighted 
— lamps at one another in a dispute overadinner-tablo. Men who 
ave suffered several leng sentences of penal servitude for murderous 
assaults will, the very day after they are released, seize their wives and 
cast them under drays at an irritating word. We have not only people 
who cannot resist an opportunity of stealing for the sako of satisfy 
their wants, but even people who have a specific mania for stealing, a 
do it when they are in no need of the things they steal. Burglary 
fascinates some men as sailoring fascinates some boys.” 
True, punishment would appear now and then to restrain, There 
is, he admits, “‘a narrow margin of moral malingerers who can be 
made to behave themselves by the fear of consequences.” 

Apart from all this special pleading, the reader as he turns the 
pages of this strange preface will come across some remarkable pieces 
of Christian apology. Christ has, Mr, Shaw says, got a “ curious 
grip of our souls.” That expression is rather in his Salvationist 
manner; but read the following :— 

“ He told us what we have to do; and we have had to find the way te 
do it. Most of us are still, as most were in his own time, oxtremely 
recalcitrant, and are being forced along that way by painful pressure of 
circumstances, protesting at every step that nothing will induce us te 
go; that it is a ridiculous way, a disgraceful way, a socialistio way, an 
atheistic way, an immoral way, and that the vanguard ought to be 
ashamed of themselves and must be made to turn back at once. But 
they find that they have to follow the vanguard all the same if thelz 
lives are to be worth living.” 

This is surely a very fine passage. 

Is it practical, Mr. Shaw’s ideal? There is another question 
to be answered before we consider this: Is the Christian ideal 
practical? And still another question: Is its practicability beside 
the mark? It is not a police system Its greatest advocates 
have not claimed that for it. This reflection is, we think, the 
first that any thoughtful reader must make when he comes 
to the end of the preface. The second is a less serious one, The 
preface is not worthy of the play. If Mr. Shaw would only be 
content, like Shakespeare, to hold up the mirror! Will he ever be 
less determined to posture and to hurt, ever take his own advice not 
to judge and not to punish? The real trouble with Mr. Shaw is 
that he cannot remember so to be an agnostic as not to forget he 
is a gentleman, and this is particularly evident when he is dealing 
with the Founder of the Christian religion. Mr. Shaw will smile 
at our simplicity, but in truth Dekker has by anticipation explained 
to us why Mr. Shaw cannot understand even the first word of 
undogmatized Christianity :— 

“The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed." 

We are most anxious not to seem unkind and offensive to 
Mr. Shaw, for, like all satirists, wiclders of invective, and professors 
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of the ungentle art of “plain speaking,” he is in controversy very 
eensitive. Those, however, who read Mr. Shaw’s preface cannot 
fail to see that the qualities enumerated by Dekker are wanting 
in this theological controversialist. But how strange is the power 
ef the dramatist. Androcles could never have written the preface. 
He would, we may be sure, have felt that it wasn’t kind to the lions. 
Androcles was a gentleman—‘“ the first to thank and the last 
to complain.” There is not a trace in him of Mr. Shaw's 
waspishness, 





AND SOLDIERS’ JOURNALS. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
COLLECTION of the little journals published in the Fleet 
and at the Front (or on the way there) will be a priceless 
possession in the far days to come, when the history of the Great 
War can be written without rancour or repining. If the so-called 
“ scientific ” historians, those busy sifters of the dust of circumstance 
so numerous in German Universities, survive into that more humane 
era, they will probably refuse to consider these journals as historical 
evidence. But all who accept Brunetiére’s definition of history as 
the art of living in bygone centuries will rejoice over them with 
great joy, smelling the mud of the deep trenches or the spindrift 
ef the North Sea (the British Ocean) on their hastily set-up pages 
and learning from them what the plain fighting-man thought of it 
all. To appreciate the historical value of such documents you have 
only to ask yourself the question—What would not students of 
Literae Humaniores give for records of the marching-songs of Han- 
nibal’s or Caesar’s veterans or for an abundance of the cheery sea- 
ehaff for which we search in vain the severe chronicles of Greece 
end Rome? We know something about the great soldiers and 
sailors of antiquity. Hannibal, it is true, is lost to us, for nobody 
is so foolish as to believe Livy’s sketch of him as the incarnation of 
inherited hatred. [There is a touch of the egotistical Teuton in all 
the Roman historians ; they lack the Voltairean wit of Herodotus 
or the wise disinterestedness of Thucydides.] But we are well 
acquainted with Pompey, the master of amphibious warfare, who 
broke up the thalassocracy of the Mediterranean pirates, and with 
Caesar, whose driving-power of will is defined in Lucan’s mightiest 
kine :— 
“Nil actum credens dum quid superesset agendum.” 

But of the soldiers and sailors, the sutlers and the oarsmen, who were 
unreasoning instruments in the hands of Greek and Roman conquerors 
we know nothing from within—we cannot say what kind of human 
beings inhabited their equipment and system of evolutions. It is 
possible, perhaps, to make a shrewd guess at the spiritual outlook 
of the citizen soldier of Athens, or even of the professional soldier 
of Sparta. After all, the Englishman is very like a Greek grown old, 
deep waters crossed and many a camp-fire changed to gaunt ashes. 
But the Roman legionary evades us strangely—two or three speci- 
mens of his chaff, one or two of his marching-songs, are all we have 
of the man-in-himself, known to be a constant type for some five 
centuries of incessant warfare. It is a great pity, a sad loss to 
history, that we know him no better—for, though whatever he did 
in defiance of discipline was mercilessly punished, he could say 
anything he liked against any authority. What personality-sketches 
of famous generals we should have, to humanize Roman history, 
if only his punning nicknames* and Plutarchan anecdotes bad been 
preserved in field journals. 

A thousand years hence there will be no such lack of intimate 
information about the Allied Armies. No similar records, however, 
will be available in the case of Germany, for no German soldiers’ 
and sailors’ journals have appeared, and, what is still more strange 
and significant, no camp ditties have been evolved in praise of 
Hindenburg comparable with those in which “ Father Bliicher” 
with his huge, flaring pipe was celebrated a century ago. Hinden- 
burg is the civilian’s idol; the soldiers do not idolize him, at any 
rate to the cxtent of paying tributes in cheery doggerel to his 
rough fatherliness. The truth is that no living German general is 
@ soldicr’s general as Bliicher was, and, even more manifestly, 
Wellington. If a Bliicher existed to-day, his paternal influence 
would be intercepted by the icy, impersonal outrecuidance (there is no 
modern word for it) of the modern German officer. Itis not difficult 
to understand why there are no German trench journals; such things 
cannot come into being without the approval and help of officers, 
and it is impossible to think of German officers taking any trouble 
to provide mere cannon fodder with a chance of “ ragging ” things 
as they are, including the authorities, with pen and pencil. In the 
Allied Armies, however, officers and men are all one brotherhood, 
and the mutual chaff of a trench journal is not feared as a form of 
insubordination, 

There are one or two Russian trench journals, but I have not yet 
eucceeded in getting copies of them. ‘They do not abound on the 


° Such as Biberius Mero, 
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| And so and so on—it is a most lively and laughable parody. 











East Front for two reasons: in the first place, the Russian soldier 
even if he can read, looks upon reading as a pain rather thea o 
pleasure ; secondly, he could not pay for a regimental journal out 
of his field pittance of eighteenpence a month. In the French 
Army they are abundant; more than a hundred, most of them 
cyclostyled and some written by hand, are to be seen at the library 
of the Arsenal in Paris. But the grim humour of the poilus and 
their abstruse field slang and tortuous badinage would require a 
separate article for elucidation in English—so far as an Englishman, 
bound not to be Rabelaisian in print, is capable of elucidating 
such obscure and rather perilous matters. On les aura is the text, 
written or unwritten, of these French fighting journals, though they 
do not condescend to songs of hatred against the Boches. The 
mood of the French soldier, as revealed in his single-sheet field 
journals, is a silent smiling mercilessness. In the English journals 
of the kind, however, the evil enemy is but seldom mentioned 
at all. He is taken for granted as a species of cosmical nuisance, 
like dirty weather or the mud of Flanders, or the specific microbe 
of a disease. 

Fleet journals are far less numerous than those published at the 
land Front or on the way there, perhaps because sca-time leaves so 
little time for writing—the sailor’s letter home is much shorter 
than the soldier’s as a rule. For all that, some of the comparatively 
few Fleet journals are admirable productions. One of the best was 
the Maidstone Magazine, produced and published on board the 
mother-ship of a submarine flotilla. It is packed with chaff which 
is beyond a remote civilian, who cannot be expected to find answers 
to such questions as: ‘“ What is the truth about ‘ E16’s’ deck. 
cloths ?”” and “Is disguising oneself as a mackerel a natural gift, 
or can any one do it ?”” Otherwise parodies were the feature of the 
organ of 8th Flotilla-land, one of the cleverest being a submarine 
“Nightmare” in Gilbertian verse :— 

“You dream you are crossing the North Sea and tossing about in a 

submarine cranky, 
And your crew they are such that they talk Double Dutch, and you 
swear at them blankety, blanky ; 
Very angry you grow when they put on a blow that shoots you 
right out of the water. 
As you rise in the air you've a Zeppelin scare and are ready for ali 
kinds of slaughter ; 
Then feeling quite proud you ram at a cloud, letting off your tor- 
pedoes at random. 
And just as you fire comes a Marconi wire to tell you the never mind’s 
banned ’em.” 
The 
North Sea Times, formerly published aboard the lost ‘ King Edward 
VII.,’ was a lower-deck journal, in which Clinker Cole, a super-stoker, 
had his say, and the Marine (whom all sailors accept as a master of 
invective, the official chaplain, in fact, for all occasional commina- 
tion services) was outspoken, within limits, and a fine moving 
description was often given of various phases of the life of the 
Battle Fleet. The Exmouth Express, which is still alive and arrives 
from time to time from somewhere in the Mediterranean, is also 
friendly to parodies. Certain rhymes written in the autumn of 1914 
intelligently anticipated the battle of Jutland :— 


* One two, one two, the thirteen-fives 
Went hurtling o’er the dull gray sea. 
He knocked ’cm stiff and some did sink, 
The others were too scared to fice. 
* And hast thou slain the Kaiserfleet ? 
Come to my arms, my brave John J. 
We now have nothing more to fear, 
The war will soon be o’er, Hooray 


Here are some questions from a “ General Knowledge Paper” in 
the same entertaining journal :— 

“What is a ‘Watch Cag’? Who are entitled to take part in this 
proceeding ? 

What is a ‘ Balloon ascent’ ? Describe briefly what means you would 
take to secure the highest ascent. 

What is an ‘Ormolu Nosebag’ ? 
for the use of this article ? 

State carefully how many times a ship may be painted during 4 
month in the same place and on the same side of it. 

Describe carefully the method you would employ to obtain a ‘ Bird.’ 

A ship containing members of the V.A.D. having arrived in harbour, 
describe (a) what methods you would employ to become acquainted 
with such members, and (b) how you would ensure that only a limited 
number of Wardroom Officers secured this acquaintance, such officers 
being neither senior nor junior to yourself.” 
Even Mr. Kipling would probably fail to get half-marks on this 
paper, which reminds one of Mahan’s saying that the living instru- 
ments of sea power are a people apart, little known to landsmen, 
who find their ways incomprehensible. But it is easy to appreciate 
the humour and high spirits of those among their journals which 
do not exist merely to convey war news to a ship’s company 
from day to day. And the rough sea-verse they contain, alas! 
infrequently, will survive the polished professional stuff and in 
the far future have the soul-stirring power of the Border ballads 
as Sir Philip Sidney felt it. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


EDMUND BURKE ON ENGLAND'S SUCCESS. 
[To THE EpriToR oF THE “ SprcraTor.”] 
sm,—August 4th will ever be a memorable day in the history of the 
English people, not so much, perhaps, because of the declaration of war 
between England and Germany as because of the declaration of our 
Colonies to support England in her calm decision to fight for ethical 
right against immoral might. Amid all the glorious stress of battle 


and the noble anxiety we are all experiencing, the spontaneous rising 
to help of all our overseas sons and daughters should hearten us on this 


anniversary day, and inspire us to carry on to the very end. Impas- 
sioned liberty is more efficient than mechanical organization, and it 
might, at this juncture of current events, be a soul-solace and mind- 
quieting to many were they to re-read the speech of Edmund Burke on 
moving his resolutions for conciliation with the Colonies, March 22nd, 
1775, in the peroration of which speech he speaks grandly on the nature 
of our hold on the Colonies :— 
“ My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection which grows from 
common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal 
tection. ‘These are ties which, though light as air, are as strong as 
inks of iron. Let the colonists always keep the idea of their civil 
rights associated with your government ; they will cling and grapple 
to you; and no force under heaven will be of power to tear them from 
their allegiance. . . . As long as you have the wisdom to keep the 
sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen 
race and sons of England worship freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. The more they multiply, the more friends you will have ; 
the more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows 
in every soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have it from 
Prussia (!). But until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest 
and your natural dignity, freedom — can have from none but you. 
This is the commodity of — of which you have the meray. co 
It is the spirit of the English Constitution which, infused through the 
mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of 
the Empire even down to the minutest member. Is it not the same 
virtue which does everything for us here in England ? Do you imagine, 
then, that it is the Land Tax Act which raises your revenue; that it is 
the annual yote in the Committee of Supply which gives you your Army, 
or that it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery and discipline ? 
No, surely no! It is the love of the people ; it is their attachment to 
their Government from the sense of the deep stake they have in such a 
glorious institution, which gives oe Army and your Navy, and 
infuses into both that liberal obedience without which your Army 
would be a base rabble and your Navy nothing but rotten timber. 
All this I know well enough will sound wild and chimerical to the profane 
herd of those vulgar and mechanical politicians who have no place 
among us; a sort of people who think that nothing exists but what is 
and material, and who therefore, far from being qualified to be 
Sirectors of the great movement of Empire, are not fit to turn a wheel 
in the machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly taught these 
ing and master principles, which, in the opinion of such men as I have 
mentioned, have no substantial existence, are in truth everything, and 
all in all. Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom ; 
and a great Empire and little minds go ill together. If we are conscious 
of our station and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes our situa- 
tion and ourselves, we ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of 
that trust to which the order of Providence has called us. By adverting 
to the dignity of this high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage 
wilderness into a glorious Empire; and have made the most extensive 
and the only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but y promoting, 
the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human race.’ 


Granted that Burke’s lofty-minded utterance did not immediately find 
acceptance with the politicians in power at that time, yet his inherently 
right sentiments did take root later. Succeeding politicians, who had 
the grace to profit by past ethical errors, showed this in their bearing 
towards our other Colonies, with blessed results which have proved that, 
in the ultimate, “ the knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom,” but 
that Right is Might.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. Tueropore P. BrocKLExvuRsT. 








BRITISH SOLDIERS’ GRAVES IN FRANCE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR."’] 

8m,—All of us would like, if we could, to see the spot where our dear 
one lies, whether he was buried near the trench where he fought, or in 
some cemetery of the town in one of whose hospitals he died. It would 
be to the peace of our heartscould we care for his grave ourselves, laying 
there, sometimes, the homely flowers that we know would please him, 
But these consolations cannot be ours till the war is over. Mourners can 
only trust that the “Graves Commission” docs its honourable duty 
with sympathy and reverence. May I say, as one who has frequently 
visited our cemeteries in France during the past six months, that they 
are certainly as well carcd for as circumstances will allow, and, also, tell 
a story of French sympathy which must appeal, I think, to all tender 
hearts, but especially to those for whom Rouen is now a sacred place 
because of some grave that is there ? 

The quarter of Rouen Cemetery where so many of our soldiers have 
been laid to rest in Christ looked somewhat bare when I saw it first 
from a distance. Spring had not “spun her coverlid of green” over 
the new-made sleeping-place. The small wooden crosses stood at the 
head of mounds of yellow earth, and only here and there was the austerity 
of the scene softencd by the kindliness of a growing shrub or flower. 
One passed through the French portion of the cemetery. Here each 
grave had a wealth of wreaths in bead or metal, as well as natural 





flowers. Already there were permanent monuments to the heroes lying 
there. All this contrasted somewhat sharply with the unadorned ground 
beyond it. But, on reaching what is now “ British soil,” I found that 
pious hands had been at work, for every grave was planted with— 
“ forget-me-not.” The first-made graves were more lavishly covered 
with the little tufts than the more recent. But no grave was without 
its tribute of green leaves and turquoise buds. In my heart I gave praise 
to the officers of the “Graves Commission” for their diligence, and, 
specially, for their happy choice of the forget-me-not. But, presently, 
I learned that all this planting had been done by a French lady. She 
had sown the seed, and raised the innumerable plants, and gone, day by 
day, with her gardener and her wheelbarrow, to deck the graves of men 
not one of whom she had ever known in life, though, surely, she is now 
their friend. I was told that sometimes she would watch a British 
soldier’s funeral coming down the road from the hospitals, and would 
follow it to the grave, if there were no relatives or friends of the dead man 
there—“ to represent,” as she expressed it, “the mother, or the wife, or 
the sister, and to say the prayer they would have said by the sleeping 
soldier's bedside.” I had the privilege of making this dear lady’s 
acquaintance. “It is nothing that I have done,” sho said. “If my 
boy had lived to grow up, he would have been in the Army, and, only too 
probably, been killed. I thought how sad I should have been, had his 
grave been far away, and I unable to watch over it. So I thought, too, 
of the British women whose dear ones were buried here in Rouen, and 
tried to do something of what they would do, were they here. You 
would notice, Monsicur, that several graves are as beautifully adorned 
as if the relations were close at hand!” “ Yes,” I replied, “ I suppose 
they are looked after by comrades always at the Base here.” “ No, 
Monsieur, each of those graves is tended by a Frenchwoman who will 
never see her own son's grave, for no one can ever tell her where it is. 
So she takes one of your soldiers’ graves to care for, as she cannot care 
for her son's.” 

You will agree, Sir, I trust, that your readers’ hearts will be gratefully 
touched when they know of these instances of affectionate sympathy 
with our sorrows shown by women of the noble French nation, which ia 
now one with us. The lady of whom I write told me that she had made 
many attempts to discover the addresses of relatives of those buried at 
Rouen, with the intention of writing to them and offering to take thelz 
graves under her especial charge, placing there such flowers as they 
might desire, &. Unfortunately, her efforts had not met with much 
success, and she allows me to say (if you, Sir, will permit) that if 
any one who reads this letter would like to write to her about any 
grave, whether of private soldier or officer, she would be only toe 
glad to do what she can. Her address is Mme. Cornet, Les Bruyéres, 
Sotteville-les-Rouen, France. I ought to say, however, that the military 
authority does not now permit the planting of flowers on the graves, 
since a general scheme of planting has been, or is about to be, undertaker 
upon the advice of one of the directors of Kew Gardens, who has visited 
all the British graveyards in France, and made suggestions as to their 
permanent decoration. The mounds are to be levelled, and each grave 
enclosed within a bordure ; grass is to be sown (as at Boulogne), and 
flowering shrubs and hedges are to be planted in orderly fashion. “ Cut 
flowers” are allowed, and Mme. Cornet would willingly undertake te 
place such “ frail memorials ” on any grave for relations who are unable 
to go to Rouen.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. W. Jamuzs. 

Brooks's, St. James's Street. 

[The touching solicitude of the French for their fallen Allics has, since 
this letter was written, received a further illustration. The Freneh 
Parliament have decided that the graves of British soldiers buried im 
France are to be free of rent, and our Army Council has expressed 
its gratitude for this generous and noble decision.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





NORWAY’S HONOURING OF OUR DEAD. 
{To THE EprToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I beg to enclose an extract from a Norwegian letter giving some 
account of the burial of British sailors. I send it you hoping that 
some of those who have lost relatives may know of the honour done te 
our dead, and also of the chivalry displayed by a neutral Navy.— 
I am, Sir, &c., K. Prmarerts. 


“Great numbers of bodies have floated into Frederikstad : forty-fous 
were buried there two days ago, and many, both English and German, 
have been washed into Ilval6. The Navy here have gone out on purpose 
to pick them up. The body of an lish Admiral was found near 
Frederikstad. On Monday there were eighteen dead sailors, nearly all 
English, with an English officer and also a German officer, buried in the 
churchyard here: the bodies had floated into Ténsberg Fjord. It was 
a touching scene; all our naval officers were in full uniform, and the 
sailors presented arms as each coffin was brought inland: the naval 
bands played, all flags were half-mast, and nearly the whole town 
brought flowers or wreaths to lay on the dead. I drove to the service, 
which was taken by the clergyman here; the British flag was held at 
the head of each grave and some verses were sung. There was a beautiful 
large wreath from the Norwegian Navy laid down by an officer; W—— 
also brought one, and I went last of all and laid a big one tied with 
the English colours. Only the day before an English officer had been 
buried, and as I stood his grave and saw his coffin I thought how 
little his relatives in and knew where he was lying. He had on « 
wedding ring and also a diamond ring and a gold watch. The Norwegian 
officers have taken particulars and numbers of the dead (I understand 





that they have all marks on their clothes) so that their relatives may be 
informed of their burial.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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THE BRITISH PERFORMANCE. 

[To Tue EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
£1r,—Private letters are sometimes an aid to the comprehension of 
public prints, and I am tempted to send you the following extract from 
# note written by a French Academician to an English friend :— 

“ Si vous saviez avec quel enthousiasme, avec quel cceur on applaudit 

& Action de Empire britannique! Elle est venue & temps, tout & fait 
& temps; . . . mais avec quel éclat, avec quelle admirable ‘ per- 
formance’ elle est venue! C’cst maintenant d la vie et d la mort entre 
PAngleterre et nous. Les deux grandes nations sont dignes l'uno de 


Pautre. Et si vous aviez yu notre revue du 14 juillet, et I’émotion 
admirative et reconnaissante de notre public pour tous ces héros— 
héros-fréres de la grande lutte franco-anglaise . . .!” 

It warms our hearts to hear such manly and cordial praise of our sons and 
brothers. The writer of the lines above has given his only son and 
his son-in-law to the common cause, “ tués & l’ennemi.” His praises 
are worth having. Our pride in our boys is clouded by inevitable 
anxicty, as the sun of this grey and chill summer is hidden. But the sun 
ef victory will shine presently on France and Great Britain, and then 
eur French friends may realize more clearly than now how great a part 
in the struggle has been played by our incomparable Navy.— 
Tan, Sir, &e., J. D. A. 





THE NEED OF FAITH. 

{To THE EpitoR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
8rr,—Most of us out here are no tacticians: we have not been schooled 
in the arts of war: we have gone through no Staff College; but I do not 
think that it needs much military erudition to sce that the task with 
which we are confronted in the West is so colossal and vast that, were 
it not for our confidence that our cause is just, we should not be averse 
to listen to proposals of peace. As it is, the idea of peace is utterly 
preposterous; and the bare thought of parleying with the enemy is 
equally impossible. We, at least, can never dream of entering into a 
treaty with the Hun. We have heard much bombastic talk from the 
eamp of the enemy, and we have been forced to listen to a few of our 
ewn loud-sounding Goliaths who come out, week by week, and win the 
war with words; but out here our friends and kinsmen die all the day 
long. Not an hour passes but the shadow of bereavement flits from the 
fields of France and Flanders across the intervening seas to some anxious 
home, and with its cold and silent entry shatters the vial of some precious 
earthly hope. Those who leapt over the trenches or streamed through 
the eally-ports a week ago, full of youth and life and those high expecta- 
tions that form the most sustaining part of every soldier’s fare, where 
arc they now? The burying party that has spent its hideous hours in 
laying to rest the awful remnants of their shattered humanity can 
partly answer. The rest lie in the “ no-man’s-land” between the two 
fierce walls of fire and steel. 

So we go on, and we don’t grumble. We laugh and play and carry on. 
We smile at Bruce Bairnsfather’s weekly caricatures. We paste French 
eartoons that we wouldn't allow in our studies at home upon our billet 
walls. We keep smiling, and we see no change at all in our trend of 
thought. How long can we continue ? Till the “ foe be vanquished ” ? 
- . « We are quite ready to go on to the last man sooner than yield an 
ell to the hideous and horrible thing with which we are confronted. 
But is there not a something lacking ? Is our levity altogether sound 
and wholesome ? The spirit that jests with death, that calls out through 
the din of the attack: ‘ Sixpence, the front row!”—is it the spirit of 
true strength? Doesn’t it lack something somewhere? For myself, 
I feel sure that we do lack the inspiration both in leaders and in led. 
We have not seen the hand of God in the business, A few who had 
epen and watching eyes have seen and understood, but to the majority 
it is war, war in a right cause, abstractedly, and not war definitely and 
absolutely in the Cause of Right and for the Kingdom’s sake. I believe 
that the germ of discernment is in the heart of every true Briton, and 
that we only need the inspiration to start it into active life. But this 
inspiration does not come along unasked. It needs the understanding 
of the simple saying of the Lord: “ If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children: how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?” What is wanted 
ig a renewal of the Covenant ; and in this alone can we find the strength 
of the faith that will enable us to tread in the victorious steps of those 
great forebears who, “through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
rightcousness, obtaincd promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens... .” When the spark of this faith is kindled it will 
find in the Army ready food for such a flame as the world has not yet 
geen; and victory will be the product of the fire.—-1 am, Sir, &c., 

In the Field, L. L. 





THE MORAL DIFFERENCE. 


{To tHe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 


Sir,—Asked by a Frenchman whether I could put into a few words 

the moral difference between tho German and English Armies, I replied 

that in the one Army you could not find a man who would disobey the 

order to shoot Miss Cavell, and in the other you could not find a man 

@ho would obey it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Somewhere in France. 


Cuas. DE B. GREEN. 





| 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BALKANS. 
(To THE EDITOR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Conditions in the publishing world are such as to cause delays 
which sometimes render almost antiquated certain statements before 
they see the light. Such was tho case with one or two remarks which I 
ventured to make in my work, Nationality as a Factor in Modern H istory. 
It consisted of lectures delivered at Cambridge in the Michaclmas Term 
1915. The Ear! of Cromer, in the courteous review of that book in your 
issue of July 29th, expressed surprise at my refusal to say anything about 
the future of Constantinople. But in November last, when Russia was 
only beginning to rally after her long retreat, when also the Allics werg 
scarcely holding their own at any point, it seemed unlikely that Russia 
would gain that city. The possession of it implies the holding of the 
Tchatalja lines on the north-west, of the Dardanelles, and of the whole 
of the Asiatic approaches to the Straits and the Sea of Marmora—a 
burden of responsibility which will in any case tax her strength to the 
utmost, and at that time seemed almost out of the question. 

As regards the solution of Balkan questions by a mixed Commission 
appointed by tho Powers, it is to be hoped that the issue of the war 
will be to redress the balance of authority in Europe so as to ensure 
fair and unbiassed judgments in Balkan and other affairs. There was 
no such judgment in the Balkan solution of 1913, which was decided 
mainly by the Central Empires. But it cannot be too clearly understood 
that such an issue depends on the definite triumph of the Allies, apart 
from which all the programme-making, now so much in vogue, is mere 
vanity.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Hotranp Rosz, 

Cambridge. 





THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD AND 
REBELLION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of June 17th you printed a letter from an Ulster. 
woman as to the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church to the late 
rebellion in Ireland. I enclose a pastoral letter from Cardinal Farley, 
Archbishop of New York, which throws some light on the subject. A 
few weeks earlier a still stronger appeal was made by the heads of the 
Roman Church in this country for collections to be made for the suffering 
Irish, cruelly tyrannized over by the English Government. The sug- 
gestion that no reference should be made to the political side of the 
question is worthy of the German allics of the Church. Americans on 
this side of the continent are ready to believe anything against England. 
—I am, Sir, &c., An ENGLISHWoOMAN, 
San José, California, July 19th, 


“ At a great mass mecting to be held Thursday evening in the Garden 
theatre [San José] the work of raising relief funds for the needy folk of 
Ireland will be organized for Santa Clara county. John Cardinal Farley 
recently sent the following letter on the subject of Irish relief to all the 
churches in the Archdiocese of New York : 

‘Reverend and Dear Father: The unfortunate and tragic events 
which have recently occurred in Ireland have brought about with other 
consequences, a condition of unspeakable want and distress. The 
punishment which England meted out so mercilessly by execution, 
imprisonment or deportation to hundreds if not thousands of fathers, 
husbands and sons has fallon with extreme severity and dire misery 
on countless women and children, and many of the aged of unhappy 
Erin. Christian charity imposes on us all, irrespective of race, but 
especially on those of Irish blood, the urgent duty of extending timely 
and substantial relief to the innocent victims of Ireland’s latest affliction. 
We therefore order that a collection for the Irish relief fund be taken 
7 in all the churches of this diocese at all masses on Sunday, July 9. 
Pleaso read this appeal at every mass on Sunday, July 2, and add such 
words as your zeal and prudence dictate. It is hardly necessary to 
suggest that any reference on this occasion to the Irish question from 
a political viewpoint would be unseemly and unwise.—Faithfully yours 
in Christ, Joun Carpmnat Far.ey, 

Archbishop of New York.’” 

[Our correspondent would be well within the truth in informing 
her American friends that the “ victims” of English methods in the 
suppression of the recent outbreak, so far from being “ countless,” 
were a mere handful, while those who lost their lives or their means of 
livelihood at the hands of the armed pro-German rebels could be 


numbered by hundreds.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DEFENSIVE ARMOUR. 
[To Taz EpiTon or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—I note the rebuke administered to me in your article entitled 
“ Armour of Offence” ; but may I point out that I was not so “ foolish ” 
as to blame subordinates in the Army for a policy of “do nothing” 
as regards defensive armour? For all I know to the contrary, fifty 
thousand inventions or ideas may have been suggested by subordinate 
officers, but it remains entirely with those at the top a3 to whether such 
idees are favourably received. In this war, no new departures oF 
reforms, so it seems, have been effected without Press agitation of 
the unpleasant order. Hence my effort, small though it be! I suppose 
it is as certain as anything can be that before the end of the war we 
shall see defensive armour used, and if it is to come sooner or later, 
why not make it sooner? Sir A. Conan Doyle has already advocated 
complcte suits of armour for the bomb-throwers who attack machine 


gunners ; whether such a method, or simply that of covering the vital 


parts with steel of sufficient resistance, will be employed remains to be 
scen, At any rate, if by such means the reduction of casualties in 
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these attacks be only twenty-five per cent., it would be worth trying, 

secing that the factor of man-power will ultimately prove the decisive 

one.—I am, Sir, &c., Franx B. PowNALL. 
Arnwood, The Warren, Crowborough. . } 





A GREAT NATIONAL ECONOMY 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”} 
Srkx,—In further roference to “J. R. F.’s” romarks, you have not tho 
space, nor I the time, for a full examination of the statements in his first 
letter respecting the particular system of low-temperature carbonization 
which he oxtols. I will take only one item. He states that this process 
produces ton million cubic feet of gas from two hundred tons of coal. 
Ho states also that this is “ a vory rich gas.” Now, Sir, this is a produc- 
tion of fifty thousand cubic feot of “rich gas"’ per ton of coal! Your 
readers will find on inquiry that a good coal will yield up to about 
thirteen thousand cubic feet por ton at a high temperature, and that 
low-tomperature carbonization yiclds about five thousand cubic feot por 
ton. I am not quite clear whothor these gas-production figures were 
supplied by the German company to whom your correspondent refers, 
but they certainly oxhibit all the “ frightfulness"’ of so many recent 
German statistics.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Newton Drew. 
Raincliffe, Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 





SOLDIERS AND A GENERAL ELECTION. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE “ SrecTaToR.”’} 
6ix,—-With reference to the talk of a General Election towards the ond 
of this year and the part that the Army is to play in voting, I cannot 
but think that to put the Army into the controversies of an Election 
would retard if not defeat all the aims of modern discipline. The Army 
is young and its training is not yet complete, and on this account can 
any man, understanding the system of our Army, ask a soldier to vote 
ene way or the other? What would Lcrd Kitchener have said ? What 
did he say on his first appoarance on the Government benches in the 
House of Lords in the early days of the war? “ Asa soldier I hare no 
politics.” Some say that the opinion of the Army in a General Election 
is absolutely necessary and is the most valuable of all and cannot be 
lost. If this is the case, why not let every soldier vote by proxy? It 
would be a huge scheme and would cost thousands, but any sacrifice in 
money is well worth making that will preserve the absolute unity at 
presont existing in tho Army. Voting by proxy would get over the 
greater part of the problem, and reduce to a minimum the trouble likely 
tocreep in. For an example of what might casily be a daily occurrence 
were the Army to vote direct, consider the position of an officer or N.C.O. 
ordered to tell a dozon men engaged in some political argument to make 
ess noise. Not that any of the party would say anything, but they 
would think, and “ the thought is father to the deed.” A “ Tommy” 
who has been out hero for some time loses a gocd deal of interest in home 


affairs, and his thoughts are divided among the following in order of | 


importance to him: Home; shells; food; money (pay). Is it abso- 
lutely necessary to add to this list a heading that in the past has always 
meant strife? ‘‘ Tommy” has quite enough to think about without 
giving trouble a loophole into his existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


B.E.F., France. J. M. 





A TERRITORIAL BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 
(To tai Epiton oy Tas “ Srecraror.”) 

Siz,—For some years I have felt that the formation of a “ Territorial ” 
Brigade of Guards would be a graceful way of recognizing the good 
work done by our citizen soldiers in the past, and this fecling has been 
strengthened on reading about their performances at the front. Such 
@ Brigade would naturally be connected with the chief city of the 
Empire and the four nations should be represented. ~This suggests the 
following selection: Honourable Artillery Company (on account of its 
antiquity); London Scottish; London Welsh; London Irish. A 
battalion from cach of these would surely make a body of men of which 
London would bo proud.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





A MISSING OFFICER. 
{To Tax Eprron or THs “ SpectaTon.”’} 
Sin,—Your paper is, I know, seen by a great many of our men at the 
front, &c. I am most anxious to find out what happened after the 
fighting on July 14th. The last nows I can get of my eon, 2nd 


perhaps, taught many professional ministers of religion the, possibly, 
bitter lesson that the worst way to open the road to that which trans- 
cends understanding is to talk at a man from a pulpit, perpetually 
raising in him the demon of controversy. After some years’ absence 
from England I now find that you can leave what is usually called the 
“bustle of the market-place,” and, certainly, the glare, noise, and 
vulgarity of the streets of the City at midday, for the delicate peace 
of little St. Ethelburga’s, or the quiet beauty of old St. Helen's. In 
these sanctuaries—and I doubt not in many more I know not of— 
you can let the cloistered peace of past centuries and the whispers of 
long-forgotten prayers that still echo in these places soothe your spirit 
and mingle with your own dumb, or articulate, aspiration. I believa, 
even now, objections are raised to the opening of cathedrals and churches 
daily when, obviously, most of use in their localities. It is not only 
soldiers who require a “ peace out of pain.” Surely even a paucity of 
use, if proved, should not bar the few from what ought to be their right.— 
I am, Sir, &c., D. McLzeay. 
22 Baker Street, W. 





THE PROPOSED CHURCH COUNCIL. 
(To Tax Epiror or Tux “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sin,—Canon Rashdall has little difficulty in finding points of 
detail to criticize in the proposals of the Archbishops’ Committeo on 
Church and State. May I venture to suggest that the unsatisfactory 
naturo of the Committee's scheme is due to the fact that it is an attompt 
to combine two incompatible things—the principle of a National Church 
and the self-government proper to a sect 2? The essence of the scheme 
is that the present clerical Convocations, with the infusion of a lay 
eloment carefully filtered through subordinate Church Councils, should 
be invested with statutory power. It can hardly be doubted that 
the effect of such a system would be to bring about what you, Sir, call 
“the narrowing of the Church.” The central Church Council would 
almost certainly, as Dr. Rashdall warns us, try to get rid of any romnante 
of State control still left standing, such as tho existing Church Courts 
and the appointment of Bishops by the Crown. And how could Tarlia- 
ment resist such changes, after setting up a representative Assembly 
entitled to speak for the Church ? It is to be feared that Homo Rule 
for the Church, like Home Rule for Ireland, would create moro diffi- 
culties than it would solve. It is only plausible if the terms of the scttle- 
ment are so ambiguous or complicated as on the one hand to lead 
Churchmen of the school of Bishop Gore to believe that they will get 
their way and enjoy what is described as spiritual independence, and 
on the other hand to lead English Christians genorally to believe that 
the supremacy of the national Legislature in matters of religion will net 
bo impaired.—I am, Sir, &c., / a | 4 





ON CONSULTING THE DICTIONARY. 
(To 18k Eprror OF THR “ SrecTaTor.”) 

Sm,—The English dictionary which “ A. S." and “ W. W.” “cherish” 
is described as “ a three-and-sixpenny thing that is . . . comparatively 
littlo and really good," “ a miracle of scholarship and cheapness," and 
work which “ supersedes all other cheap dictionarios.” I think many 
of your readers would be glad to know tho namo and addross of this 
book. The description exactly fita ‘‘ The Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Current English, Adapted by H. W. Fowlor and F. G. Fowler from the 
Oxford Dictionary, Clarondon Tress, 1911,"" of which I have beon @ 
constant and grateful user for sovoral yoars; and at first I assumed 
without hesitation that your correspondents wore referring to this work. 
But thoy were not. It docs not contain the entrics and dofinitions 
quoted; and it docs not go in either for humour or for pictorial 
embellishment. For the absonco of theso latter foatures the succines 
etymologies given—based on Murray and Skeat—afford in my opinioa 
abundant compensation.—I am, Sir, &c., cL. D. 


(To THe Epiror ov THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Smr,—It is not difficult to identify the work which your contributor die- 
cusses in his delightful article, ‘On Consulting the Dictionary.” He has 
discovered in it, he says, only a singlo instance of “ tho grim humour te 
which Dr. Johnson gave full rein in his dictionary.” There are, howover, 
at least two othor specimens equally worth quoting. Under tho word 
“Leal” we have “ Land o' the Leal, the home of tho blessed after 
death—Paradise, not Scotland”; while the “New Humour” is 
definéd as “a so-called modern literary product in which thero is ovem 





Lieutenant A. B. Marston, was that at 4 a.m. on the 14th he was 

lying with other officers and men wounded waiting for tho stretcher 

bearers. One sergeant who saw him was taken away safely, apparently 

the fiold ambulance was under fire, and we can get no later nows.— 

I am, Sir, &-., R. B. Manxsrox. 
Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E 





CLOSED CHURCHES. 
{To THE Emton oF THe “ SrectTaTor.”} 
Sim,—It causes one who has lived in and wandered in many lands, and 
who can pin his confession of faith to no particular altar, a certain 
satisfaction that the good people in England, in whose power it is to 
close church doors, are, at long last, beginning to realize that it is 
possible, and even desirable, to commune with God, in His house, at other 
times than those announced on Sunday—and with no aid. War has, 





less humour than novelty.” The first is, of courso, an allusion to @ 
famous error of Mr. Gladstone’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Apprs Mitiea. 
The Philosophical Institution, 4 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 





STYLE. 
(To Tax Eviror or Taz “ SpectaToR.”] 





Sir,—May I place beside Lord Cromer’s quotation from Anatole France 
(in the Spectator of June 17th): “ Gardons-nous d’écrire trop biea, 
c'est la piro maniére qu'il y ait d’écrire,"’ a couple of lines by the post 
| Martial ?— 
** Omnia vis belle, Matho, diccre: dic aliquando 

Et beno: dic neutrum: dic aliquando male."—(Epig., X. 46.) 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. Lz Sveva. 
Ottawa, July 22nd. 


ee 
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THE DESECRATION OF NATURE. 
{To sux EpIvor OF THE “ SPRcTaToR.”’) 
S1r,—I desire to draw your attention to the following letter and memo- 
randum issued by the Education Department of the county of Cumber- 
Jand to. the masters and mistresses of the primary schools in the county. 
-—I am, Sir, &e., X. 


“ Dear Sm (or MapaM),—The attention of the Education Authority 
has been called by a considerable correspondence in the Press to the 
desecration of Nature in various parts of the country by the thoughtless 
conduct of those who misuse their liberty to visit the ‘ beauty spote’ of 
our land by damaging flowering trees and shrubs, uprooting flowers, and 
leaving unsightly litter about. It is believed that with your co-operation 
a good desl of this may be prevented in future by calling the attention 
of the scholars in both secondary and elementary schools to the growing 
nuisance. It is suggested that you should read the enclosed paper to the 
children in-your school, amplifying it here and there with local instances, 
and that some time before the summer holidays you should set this 
subject as an essay for the elder children.—Yours faithfully, 

C. Courtenay Hopesoy, Secretary. 

To THE TeacuErs or SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.” 





“Tur DESECRATION OF NATURE. 

The beauty of Nature is a gift of God. The purpose of this gift is 
to make us happy and to lift up our thoughts to higher things. The 
test works of Art and the greatest writings in both prose and poetry 

ve been inspired by this gift of beauty. All God’s gifts to us carry 
paper we are bound to use them as He intends us to do or wo 
f° against His good will. ‘His good will is that all of us shall enjoy the 
auty of Nature, not some of us; therefore, we must not only enjoy 
the gift ourselves, but we must protect it fom being spoiled for other 
people. For instance, if we hoeake down branches of flowering trees or 
root up flowering plants we are aes for other people what we have 
enjoyed ourselves. This is selfish. Again, if we destroy birds’ nests, 
especially if they are rare kinds, we are preventing other people from 
enjoying tho sight of these birds. This is selfish. If we throw rubbish 
of any kind, broken bottles, crockery, tins, paper, &c., into clear water, 
either stream, lake, or pond, we are destroying the beauty of the water 
for other people, This again is selfish. One of the ways in which many 
beautiful places are spoiled is by the leaving about of waste paper, 
bottles, orange pecl, banana skins, egg shells, cigarette boxes, &c., &c. 
All these things are very ugly in themselves, and the ugliness and 
untidiness of leaving them about prevents the beauty of the place, which 
is God's gift, from making us happy and lifting up our thoughts to higher 
things. For how can we be happy if we are surrounded by signs of 
thoughtlessness and selfishness, and how then can our thoughts be 
lifted up to higher things ? There are many _— of great beauty in 
this country which people can only visit perhaps once in a year, or 
perhaps even once in a lifetime. Is it not the height of wihtadenes to 
them to spoil in any way their enjoyment of such places? We are 
proud of our native land, and if we do anything to destroy its beauty or 
injure it in any way we are not true patriots, for the true patriot thinks 
first of his country and then of himself. Make it a rule never to leave 
waste-paper about ; either bring it away or bury it and all remains of 
food such as orange peel, egg shells, &c., &c. In New York if any one is 
seen to throw away a scrap of waste-paper in the street he is at once 
spoken to by the police aa made to pick it up. Never cut your name 


or initials on anything—turf,-wood, or stone—or deface anything by ' 


writing on it. Many utiful places and grounds hitherto left open 
have been closed because of the bad behaviour in these ways of a few 
persons. Take care you are never among these few. There are many 
places open to the public, such as the properties of the National Trust, 


mountains, lakes, parks, and commons. You as one of the public | 


should help to protect them. Boys and girls can do this as well as 
grown-up people.” 





THE ULSTER VOLUNTEER FORCE HOSPITAL 
AN APPEAL. 
[To THe Ep:ror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 


Sm,—May I ask through the columns of your paper for help in 
support of the Ulster Volunteer Force Hospital, which was placed 
at the disposal of the Imperial Government for the use of wounded 
sailors and soldiers, and is now being fully availed of for that purpose ? 
This hospital has been organized entirely by the Ulster Volunteer 
Force, and is being maintained in great efficiency by Ulster Unionist 
workers. In response to a request made some time ago to Gencral 
Sir George Richardson (who commands our Ulster Volunteers), tho 
accommodation of the hospital was increased from one hundred and 
thirty-six beds to two hundred and eixty-six. As an Ulsterwoman, 
may I venture to appeal to those friends who have so kindly helped 
me in the past, and to those who may bo good enough to do so now, 
for gencrous support of the undertaking ? 

It is, I think, well to add that the cases sent by the military authorities 
to tho hospital are of all creeds and _ politics, and it is needless to say 
all aro agreeably welcomed and cared for. Ulster has subscribed more 
than £16,000 to equip this hospital, she has also contributed to war 
funds £165,000, also twenty-four motor ambulances fully equipped, 
nnd she has given to “ Kitchener’s Army” (exclusive of Reservists) 
fifty-five thousand new recruits, which includes thirty-two thousand 
from Belfast alone, so surely she has done “her bit,” and may now 
fairly look for a little outside help. If there is any balance in hand 
at the ond of tho war, it is proposed by Generai Sir George Richardson 
and the Committce, with the consent of the subscribers, to devote it to 
the U.V.F. Patriotic Fund, which has been formed for the benefit 
of all the members of the Ulster Division and other members of the 
U.V.F. who shall have been disabled in tho war, and their dependants, 
also of any other individuals whom the Committeo may think right to 
include. 

With the neble gallantry of the Ulster Division at the battle of the 





Somme still fresh in all minds, and with the knowledge of the many 
brave Ulstermen who there endured death and wounds for their King 
and country, may we not feel that many will be found willing to help 
forward liberally the good work of the hospital? ‘To those-who can 
kindly see their way to help ws I will send a reeeipt for any ‘sum, however 
small, I may receive, signed by my Honorary Treasurer, Godfrey For- 


' guson, Esq., J.P., and when the collection is complete I will put the name 
of the subscribers in a Belfast newspaper, and send to-each subscriber | 


a copy.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Alberta, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


Buancne Grierson, 
Wife of the Dean of Belfast, 





LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
[To THE Epiror oF THRE “ SpECTATOR.”} 


Sm,—I observe a paragraph in your issue of the 29th ult. relating 
to the London Topographical Society, and particularly to the issue of 
the tenth volume of the London Topographical I am sure 
the Council will be pleased that this publication has met with such 
appreciation, but I venture to point out a slight error in the paragraph. 
The paper on “ Mediaeval London Houses” is written by C. L. Kings- 
ford, F.S.A,, whereas Dr. H. B. Wheatley’s contribution is a series 
of notes upon the original plan of Durham House and Grounds.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Hanoy G. Heap. 


17 Baker Street, W. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” ihe Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





TO A SOLDIER IN HOSPITAL. 
CovraGe came to you with your boyhood’s grace 
Of ardent life and limb. 
Each day new dangers steeled you to the test, 
To ride, to climb, to swim. 
Your hot blood tanght you carelessness of death 
With every breath. 


So when you went to play another gamo 
You could not but be brave: 
An Empire's team, a rougher football field, 
The end—perhaps your grave. 
What matter? On the winning of a goal 
You staked your soul. 


Yes, you wore courage as you wore your youth 
With carelessness and joy. 
But in what Spartan school of discipline 
Did you get patience, boy ? 
How did you learn to bear this long-drawn pain 
And not complain ? 


Restless with throbbing hopes, with thwarted aims, 
Impulsive as a colt, 
How do you lic here month by weary month 
Helpless and not revolt ? 
What joy can these monotonous days afford 
Here in a ward? 


Yet you are merry as the birds in spring, 
Or feign the gaiety, 
Lest those who dress and tend your wound each day 
Should guess the agony. 
Lest they should suffer—this the only fear 
You Jet draw near. 


Greybeard philosophy has sought in books 
And argument this truth, 
That man is greater than his pain, but you 
Have learnt it in your youth. 
You know the wisdom taught by Calvary 
At twenty-three, 


Death would have found you brave, but braver etild 
You face each lagging day, 
A merry Stoic, patient, chivalrous, 
Divinely kind and gay. 
You bear your knowledge lightly, graduate 
Of unkind Fate. 


Careless philosopher, the first to laugh, 
The latest to complain, 
Unmindful that you teach, you taught me this 
In your long fight with pain: 
Since God made man so good—here stands my creed— 
God’s good indeed, 
W. M. Lerts, 























Yiimw 
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—_—.>— 
ZIONISM.* 
Ir is believed that on the eve of the French Revolution there were 
fess than three million Jewsin Europe. There are now eome nine million, 
besides about two million in North America and emaller communities 
in other parts of the world. 

From the earliest days of the Dispersion the Jews have, for different 
reasons, been viewed with dislike and suspieion by the rest of the world. 
Juvenal, who regarded the Jews as magicians, inveighed against them, 
and attributed their faults to the fact. that they ect aside cvery seventh 
day as a day, not of rest, but of “sloth.” The fifth-eentury poct, 
Rutilius (Jtiner., V. 386), regretted the Dispersion, as he feared that the 
subjugated nation would conquer their conquerors. Victoresque euos 
natio victa premit. ‘The prejudices of the pagan world were inherited in 


an intensified form by Christians and Moslems alike. Those of the | 
| are not worth the price ! I may not be emancipated ; but at least I have 


Christians led to the comprehensible but wholly irrational conclusion 
that future gencratious of Jews for all time should be persecuted because 
some of their predeccesors had crucified Christ. Those of the Moslems 
sere based on the personal history of Mohammed. They still survive. 
Among the most civilized nations of the world, dislike based on religious 
prejudices, if it has not wholly disappeared, has bee2 greatly mitigated, 
but other causes have supervencd which have kept anti-Semitic senti- 
ments alive. 

In England there has never been any “ Jewish question” properly 
eo called. This is due partly to the fact that religious toleration, both in 
the letter and the spirit, has established a firm hold on English public 
opini n, and partly to the further fact that the relatively emall number 
af Jews in the United Kingdom—there are at present only some two 
hundred and forty-five thousand—has prevented them from exercising 
s0 commanding an influence over national life as has been the case in 
some other countries. There is not, as in Austria, a Jew moneylender in 
almost every village in the country, who often holds the future welfare 
of the noble in his castle and of the villager in his cottage in the hollow 
of his hand. An incident such as that which came within my pereonal 


Revolution, which broke down the walls of the Ghettos and thus 

emancipated the Jews, but which, at the same time, went far to de- 
| nationalize Judaism. Toleration has produced its natural and inevita le 
result. It has tended to break up the solidarity of the Western Jews, 
| and to facilitate assimilation with the non-Jewish communities to which 
they belong. 

The thought of Eastern Jewry has developed on precisely opposite 
lines. The inefficacy of persecution, unless it be conducted on a scalo 
and after a fashion which have now become practically impossible, has 
been clearly demonstrated. It has served to foster the movement which 
it was intended to stific. The most passionately ardent Jews prefer 
persecution, which keeps alive the flame of nationalism, to emancipation, 
which tends to quench it. The following extract from the works of 
Asher Ginsberg, who adopted the synonym of “ Achad-ha-’Am ” (One 
of the People), is characteristic of their views. Speaking of the Western 
Jews, he said :— 

_ “ Do T envy these fellow-Jews of mine their emancipation ? I anewer 
in all truth and sincerity, No! A thousand times No! The privileges 


not-sold my soul for gpa g toy I at least can proclaim from the 
housetops that my kith and kin are dear to me wherever they are, 
without being constrained to find forced and unsatisfactory excuses, I 








knowledge whilst residing in Styria would be impossible in this country. 
I was asked by an Austrian friend to make inquiries as to whether he | 
could rent a country house in the neighbourhood of Gratz. After | 
visiting one house, the proprietor asked me whether my friend was a | 
Jew. I replied in the negative. He then explained to me that he wasn | 
ardent anti-Semite, and that he would not, for any pecuniary considera- | 
tion whaisoever, let his house to a Jew. In no country has the Jew 
fewer causes for complaint than in England. He is under no civil 
disabilities. After a struggle, which never excited more than a somewhat 
languid interest, he was given full rights of citizenship. Jews now sit | 
in both Houses of Parliament. They occupy important public positions. 
A distinguished man of Jewish origin ruled for-eome years the destinies 
of England. The faith of his ancestors and his hereditary proclivities 
have not prevented him from being regarded to this.day by a large 
seetion of the community as a typical British patriot. Whea, therefore, | 
Dr. Weizmann says that what the Jew wants is “to find a place in the 
social structure of the world which shall enable him to live as a human | 
being without demanding that he cease to be a Jew,” the averago | 
Eaglishman will reply with much reason, and perhaps with some slight 
indignation and amazement, that he has given the Jew all that he asks ; 
that Judaism is a cult like any other, which he is free to exercise in this 
country; that the British conscience is clear; and that the Jewish 
question may be dismissed from the minds of British politicians and the 
British public. And yet this answer, plausible though it may appear, is 
far from disposing of the whole question. 

Whatever sentiments may be entertained towards the Jewe, and 
whatever opinions may be held as to the wisdom of affording encourage- 
ment to their present aspirations, it is surely desirable that those aspira- 
tions should be understood. It may well be doubted whether they are 
gencrally understood in this country. The very useful series of essays 
now published under the title of Zionisin and the Jewish Future enables 
us to gain some insight into the views current in Jewish circles, and the 
aims which the leading members of the Jewish community seek to attain. 
The publication is all the more timely becauee one of the consequences of 
the war will almost certainly be that the whole Jewish question will in 
the future have to be approached under auspices which differ widely 
from those which have hitherto obtained. 

The first point to be grasped in order to arrive at a true comprehension 
of the meaning of the movement known as Zionism is to recognize the fact 
that for many years past there have been two main currents of Jewish 
thought which have been moving in divergent directions. It is natural 
that it should be so. To use an expressive phrase employed by that 
talented novelist, George Eliot, Judaea—and, consequently, the Jews— 
is “‘ poised between East and West.” The tendency of the Western 
Jews has been to Westernize Judaism. Moses Mendeleschn (1729-86), 
who may be said to be almost the founder of this school of thought, held 
that the best solution of the Jewish question was that “the Jew should 
become as like as possible to the Gentile.” The predominating note of 
Western Jewry has, therefore, been a movement from the Jewish to the 
non-Jewish. This movement received a great stimulus from the French 





~ © Zionism and the Jewish Future. By various Writers. Edited by H. Sacher, 
on: John Murray, (2s. Od. net. 4 


at least can remember Jerusalem, mourn for its loss in public or in 
private, without being asked what Zion is to me or I to Zion. . . . And 
this spiritual freedom—scofi who will !—I would not exchange or barter 
for all the emancipation in the world.” 

Zionism, which in its present form may be said to have been born in 
1896, is the outcome of Eastern Jewish thought and action. Its head- 
quarters until recently have been in Poland. Whether the centre of 
gravity of Jewish activity will now be shifted remains to be seen. Dr. 
Weizmann eays: “ It is too carly as yet to estimate even approximately 
the effect of the war on the great Jewish centres in which a part of it is 
being waged, but it is already obvious that it will deal a shattering blow 
at what has been for centuries the great reservoir of Jewish strength.” 

What is it that the Zionists want ? The idea that they wich the Jowa 
of all races to be congregated together in Palestine may at once be dis- 
missed as absurd. Nothing of the sort is proposed. Neither do they 
want to establish a mere colony in the sense in which that term is 
usually employed. Zionism stands for a national revival. Jé¢3 aim and 
goal, the Very Rev. Dr. Gastcr says, “ is to create for the Jew a new 
home, not so much for physical as for spiritual life. This must be borne 
in mind and never lost sight of—that the Holy Land is to become the 
spiritual centre of the Jews. This stands far above any political or 
economic consideration.” It should be added that Dr. Gaster's idealism 
soars very high. He holds that the re-establishment of Jewish national 
life in the ancient home of Judaism will help to solve many of tho 
burning questions of the day. Such are “the problem of tenure of 
property, the problem of commercial dealing, the protection of the 
labourer, the purity of food, simplified procedure in the Courts of 
Justice, protection against usury, against rings and monopolies, demo- 
cratic organization, and the principles of equitable taxation. . . . The 
Jewish re-gathering is to be of great moment in the history of the 
emancipation and progrees of mankind. Only from this point of view 
has Zionism a meaning and Judaism a justification.” Mr. Nahum 
Sokolow quotes the pathetic question propounded to him by an enthu- 
siactic youth, who may be regarded as a typical ‘“ New Jew,” to the 
following effect: ‘* Are we still a people to whom youth and health may 
return, or a bleached and scattered heap of bones? Are these bones 
never again to live and meve ?” 

It would be both premature and presumptuous to attempt to forecast 
the future of the Zionist movement. All that can at present be done is 
to state the nature of the problem, and to note that some slight practical 
progress has been made towards the realization of the Jewish ideals. 
For some years past a steady stream of Jewish immigration to Palestine 
has set in. There are now forty-five Jewish colonies, having a popu- 
lation of about fifteen thousand souls and covering an area of about 
one hundred and ten thousand acres. @obd roads have been made. 
Numerous elementary schools in which Hebrew is taught have been 
established. “ That Hebrew asa living language has come to stay,” 
Dr. Selig Brodetsky says, “that, in fact, Hebrew is well on the way to 
becoming the mother-tongue of Palestinian Jewry, is obvious.” From a 
material point of view, the Jewish colonies thrive. The very common 
idea that the Jews can never be successful agriculturists has been com 
pletely disproved. They export fruit and wine in large quantities. In 
one colony the value of the irrigable land has risen from £3 12s. per acro 
in 1890 to £36 an acre. The trade of Jaffa, which in 1904 was valued at 
£760,000, had in 1912 reached the figure of £2,080,000. Liberal 
encouragement has been given to arts and industries. 

Enough, however, has been said to show that, although possibly the 
Jewish question will not mature quite so quickly as some of the more 
enthusiastic Zionists consider probable, it is rapidly becoming 
practical issue, and that before long politicians will be unable to brush 
it aside as the fantastic dream of a few idealists, CROMER. 





A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE.* 
Ir is customary to regard with indulgence books published for a 
charitable purpose, but there is no call for indulgence in coming to an 
9A Daughter of New France; b: ing a Story of the Life and Times of Magdelaine 
de Verchéres, 1665-1692. By Arthur G. Doughty. With a Frontispiece yy Her 
Royal Highness Princess Patricia, and other Ilustrations in Colour, Ediaburgh : 
at the Ballantyne Press. (12s. net.) 
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opinion about Major Doughty’s historical sketch of Canada under the 
rule of Louis XIV. of France. It is a charmingly drawn picture, even 
though life was not charming for the “ habitants’ under that paternal 
Government and in thoso hungry and dangerous times. The account of 
tho lifo led by the seigneurs and their censitaires, with the Iroquois 
Indians lurking outside their settlements, leads up to the chief episode — 
the eight days’ defence against the Iroquois of a wooden fortified place 
by a girl of fourteen, Magdelaine de Verchéres. Year by year the search 
of archives has added to the facts of Magdelaine de Verchéres’s story, and 
enough is known now to establish this brave and resourceful French 
girl as a kind of Canadian Graco Darling. One might even go furthor 
and say that sho is the Jeanne D'Arc of Canada. It would bo natural 
enough if French-Canadians boasted of her as Ia pucelle of the Dominion ; 
what is more graceful and agrecable is the fact that this enthusiastic 
tributo to the French maid should have been written by ono who is not 
French in origin. Tho two racial streams of Canada havo become one, 
and both sides indifferently express their pride in its sources. At 
Vorchéres Point, near the site of the former wooden fort, there stands 
now a bronze statue to Magdelaine de Verchéres, which may bo scen by 
all visitors who arrive in Canada by way of the St. Lawrence. 

Montreal, Trois Riviéres, and even Quebec, lived in constant terror of 
raids in the second half of the seventeenth century. The French 
expeditions against tho Mohawks and the Iroquois were haphazard 
affairs. It is not surprising that they generally failed; it would have 
been surprising indeed if they had succeeded. We read of small forces 
travelling uncertain routes, insufficiently clothed in appalling weather, 
and with a commissariat consisting of a few biscuits. The French 
marched solidly against Indian villages, always to be disappointed of 
the pitched battles which they expected. To destroy the empty villages 
was to destroy little of value. The Indians had vanished, only to 
continue their scalping raids when the expedition had returned home. 
Weare reminded of a story of the Roman General who taunted the head 
of the Marsians because ho would not come out and give battle. The very 
apt and conclusive answer of the head of the Marsians was: “ If you are 
the great gencral you are said to be, compel mo to come out.” Louis 
took a genuine enough interest in his own way in his Canadian colony. 
To roflect that he was looked upon as practically a direct ruler so far 
acrosa the seas must have flattered his vanity. And what a paternal 
Government his was! The colonists had only to make a poor enough 
mouth about their sufferings and their grievances for the Royal agents 
to dole out sops to faltering loyalty in the shape of food, or cattle, or 
—what was gonerally much moro needed—clothes. These Canadians 
wore kept in a stato of almost bankrupt dependence. They were nevor 
helped to stand upon .h+ir own legs. Yet they could have dono so, we 
may be sure. What could be moro truly martial in spirit and more 
admirably turned in oxprossion than the answer of Frontenac when the 
Puritan naval expedition from New England under Phips demanded 
tho surrender of Quebec within one hour 2? Frontenac replied: “I will 
not keop you waiting so long. I have no answer to give your General 
but from tho mouths of my cannon. Let him do his best and I will do 
mine.” Those words would be hard to beat for propriety and temperate 
calmness. As it happened, Frontenac had been warned of the approach 
of Phips, had called in the ablo-bodied men from all the surrounding 
district, and was able to withstand the attack. 

The toll of French subjects who fell to the scalping Iroquois was 
enough to affect sensibly a population which had no power of reproduc- 
tion, since it consisted entirely of men. Louis was appealed to, and 
docidod to send out suitablo wives. Thore are some amusing passages 
in which we lcarn that later “ Lo Roi Solcil” folt that his grandeur 
would be more properly preserved if there were persons about the 
“Governmont House” of the day in Canada who wero fit to represont 
the Court. The more humble wives who had beon shipped out previously 
fell at once into a posture of rovolt against the threatened sway of Louis's 
smart set. Were they to be shouldered out now that they were fairly 
established and had daughters of their own who wero, in their opinion, 
ornaments of socioty ? The Intendant must havo had a harassing 
timo, but we gathor from tho letters of ono official who filled this position 
that he, at least, was a man of tact and discretion, who could turn aside 
an awkward discharge of resentment. The manorial system, undor 
which the scignours were not allowed, for a long timo at all events, to 
engage in trade, was an extraordinarily hollow mothod on which to 
raise a social structure. Tho seignours were not oven allowed to work 
on their own farms. They were not noble by birth, but received patents 
of nobility in return for public scrvico, although they often had no 
money to support the dignity which Louis seomed to suppose was 
being displayed vicariously by them to his glorification. A rich trader 
might drive by in his coach while the seignour tramped in the dust 
on foot. Yet tho seigneurs had the bodies and souls of tho censitaires 
in their possession. As roads were not developed, it was thought 
important to open new tracts for cultivation with long water frontages. 
Tho result was thin rfbbon-like farms along tho rivers, which wero of the 
worst possiblo shape for protection against the Iroquois. Concentration 
round fortified places was the only way of safety so long as tho Indians 
were unbcaten. 

Tn spite of tho unceasing hostility of the Indians, there was a good 
deal of trado with them, particularly in beaver-skins. Something like 
good fellowship and a spirit of banter existed on the occasions when the 
two sides met for trado, not unlike, we imagino, the hatred, tempered 





with jocularity, between tho Israelites and the Philistines. Coureurs de 
bois who received permission to wander where they liked at their owa 
risk sometimes lapsed into the ethics of the tribes thoy regularly 
visited. Wealth and savagery combined had strange results. Major 
Doughty says :— 

« At times bands of these drunken brawlers, decked out as court gallants 

with plume in hat and sword at side, would swoop dowa upon Montreal 
for a grand carousal. Some were not content with tho prevailing fashion 
in France, but added a touch of Indian finery in order to make an 
impression ; while others, still bolder, abandoned clothes and adopted 
the inadequate disguise of war paint. Somotimos the natives accom. 
panied them. Decrees ordering thoir arrest and punishmont were posted 
up at all points, but they heeded them not. Ever ready to moet opposi- 
tion with a sword-thrust cr crack of the skull, they were treated with the 
utmost deference and respect. As long as their supply of beaver skins 
lasted, they spent their days in drinking and their nights in gambling ; 
until, bankrupt, jaded, and morose, they returned again to the woods to 
procure the means for another orgy. Sometimes a fow in a repentant 
mood would return to their homes, but they looked with contempt on 
ordinary mortals and impressed upon their relatives that they belonged 
to a distinct class, the equal of any noblo in tho land.” 
Convivial association with the Indians on cortain occasions was frealy 
practised by tho French ruler, Frontenac, himself. At the “ castlos” of 
the Indians he was a welcomo guest. He would smoke, sing, and dance 
with thom, and evon witnoss their savago ritos. Here aro somo words 
from an address by him to the Iroquois, which has been preserved 
among the New York Colonial Documents :— 

“ Hark yo, I speak to you asa father. My body is big. It is strong, 
and cannot die. I suppose what you witnessed above Montreal has 
frightened you. But think ye I am no more, or that I am in the humor 
of remaining in a stato of inactivity, such as has prevailed during my 
absence ? and if eight or ten hairs have been torn from my children’s 
heads when I was absent, that I cannot put ten handsful of hair in ths 

lace of one which has been tora out ? or that for one picce of bark that 

as been stripped from my Cabin, I cannot put double the number in ita 
stead, so as to make it stronger ? Children, know that I always am.” 
The British, we fear, incited the Iroquois against tho French asa matter 
of policy, and, what with English rum and French brandy, excitement 
was nover difficult to raiso. Tho Iroquois hoped to exterminate the 
French colony, and when Louis authorized the policy of a scalp for a 
scalp corruption was added to barbarism, for the number of Indian 
scalps returned to the Government did not tally with the money paid 
out at the rate of twenty crowns a scalp. 

We have not left much space to speak of Magdolaino's foat, because 
we hope that many people will take our advice and read the opisode 
in Major Doughty's little book. The girl was examining her father’s 
boats on the morning of October 22nd, 1692, when a raiding party of 
Iroquois ‘‘came down like a wolf on the fold.” All the able-bodied 
men had gone to Quebee to defend it against Phips, and Magdelaino, 
on barely escaping into the palisaded fort noar by, found herself with 
her two young brothers, an old man of eighty, two soldiors, who were 
not remarkable for courage, a woman sorvant, and somo women and 
children from the surrounding fields. She took the situation in hand 
from tho first, made her dispositions, and issued her orders. “ Remom- 
ber,” said this girl of fourteen, “the lessons our fathor taught us: 
gentlemen ere not born but to shed their blood in the service of God 
and the King.” So there was somothing in the old scigncurial systom 
after all, even as practised in Canada under Louis XIV. Twice Magde- 
laine loft the fort when no one else had courago to do so, on the first 
occasion to bring in some clothes which had been left on the rivor 
bank—note the value of clothes under the highly uneconomic régime of 
Louis—and on the second to guide some fresh arrivals to tho garrison. 
Each time the Indians could not believe that such pluck was sorving ita 
transparent purpose; they supposed that the girl was trying to divort 
attention from a sally of tho garrison, and she went and came unharmed. 
The fact was that by firing the cannon and by skilfully using her 
followers as a stage army she had thoroughly deccived the Indians as 
to tho number of people inside the fort. When a rescuo party arrived 
on the ninth day, Magdelaine formally handed over the fort to the 
commanding officer. “Sir, you are welcome,” she said. ‘I surrondor 
my arms to you.” ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” said he, “thoy are in good hands.” 
“* Bettor than you think,” said she. It is interesting to know that a 
direct descendant of Magdelaine de Verchéres is now fighting for tho 
Allies in Europe. 

We are grateful to Major Doughty for a delightful book. Englishmen 
should learn much from it in a very pleasant way about tho origins of 
the Dominion. The illustrations are oxcoptionally good. Tho frontis- 
piece is by Princess Patricia of Connaught, and several of the othor 
illustrations have been specially drawn by Canadian artists. Tho colour 
has been singularly well reproduced in Canada. Tho book can be 
bought from. Mme. T. Chaso-Caagrain, c/o Tho High Commissioner for 
Canada, 19 Victoria Streot, S.W. The proceeds go to Red Cross work 
in England aad France. 





MR. CARPENTER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
Or the unprofessional and, in a sense, unacademio thinkers most in 
vogue amongst the ingenuous youth of Socialist leanings during the 
last thirty years, there aro probably few who have exerted more 
influence than Mr. Edward Carpenter, tho author of Towards Democracy, 
who has recontly publishod his autobiography. It is an interesting 


* My Days and Dreams: bring Avtobiographical Notes. By Edward Carpenter. 
With Portraits and Lilustrations, London: Allea and Unwin, (7s. 6d. net.) 
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book in many ways, since one seldom meets with a prophet who is 
so contented with his lot, who is, on the whole, so cheerfully convinced 
that his “ dreams of life (the wildest and most unlikely) have from 
time to time been realized,” or who faces the shaitering of his ideals 
with such an imperturbable disregard of the signs of the times. Mr. 
Carpenter is not mercly a prophet who has been recognized in his own 
country. His principal works have been translated into German, Russian, 
Italian, French, Dutch, Bulgarian, Spanish, and Japanese, and have 
brought bim into touch with a number of correspondents of Anarchist, 
anti-Militarist, anti-Governmental, Cosmopolitan, and Internationalist 
views. Thus the Russian novelist, M. Najivin, has written to him for 
some years, chiefly about Cosmic Consciousness and Sandals. Tolstoi 
was so pleased with Mr. Carpenter's attacks on Modern Science in his 
Civilization: its Cause and Cure that he had the chapter printed in 
Russian, with a preface by himself. It is true, however, that Tolstoi 
did not see eye to eye with Mr. Carpenter, his point of view being that, 
as Science was a serious enemy to Religion, anything which bombarded 
and crippled Science would help to free Religion. ‘ This was not my 
point of view. I do not regard Science—or rather Intellectualism—as 
the foe of Religion, but more as a stage which has to be passed through 
on the way to a higher order of perception or consciousness—which 
might possibly be termed Religion—only the word religion is too vague 
to be very applicable here.” Still, this misunderstanding was a neg- 
ligible incident. Mr. Carpenter’s exposure of the supposed Laws of 
Nature has been entirely vindicated. ‘The airy fairy laws of the 
Science of the last century ” have all gone into the melting-pot, though 
no one (except possibly Mr. Carpenter, who had been brought up on 
mathematics and physical science and knows what he is writing about) 
“seems to be aware of the fact, or at least sums it up or tackles its 
meaning or result.” In other directions also the outlook is most 
reassuring :— 

“ Another airy castle which is obviously fading away before our 
eyes is that of the ‘ Laws’ of Morality. The whole structure of civiliza- 
tion-morality is being rapidly undermined. The moral aspects of 
Property, Commerce, Class-relations, Sex-relations, Marriage, Patriotism, 
and so forth, are shifting like dissolving views. Nietzsche has scorched 
up the old Christian altruism ; Bernard Shaw has burned the Decalogue. 
Yet (in this country and according to our custom) we jog along and 
pretend not to see what is happening. No body of people faces out 
the situation, or attempts to foretell its future. The Ethical society 
professes to substitute Ethics for Religion, as a basis of social life ; 
vet never once has it informed us what it means by Ethics! The 
aw courts go mumbling on over ancient measures of right and wrong 
wich the man in the street has long ago discarded. Much less has 
any group attempted to foreshadow the new Morality, and concatenate 
it on to the graxt root-fact of existence. In my ‘ Defence of Criminals : 
e Criticism of Morality,’ I gave an outline and an indication of what 
was happening, and of the way out into the future; but that paper, 
as far as I know, has never been seriously discussed.” 

Eppur si muove. Mr. Carpenter’s books, Civilization and The Art 
of Creation—which develop the idea of the progress of consciousness 
from that of the animal or primitive man through the self-consciousness 
of the civilized or intellectual man to the mass consciousness or cosmic 
consciousness of the coming man—have been well received, and their 
contributions to the cause of humanity, like that of Dr. Richard Bucke, 
have been none the less genuine for failing to elicit ‘‘ serious recog- 
nition or response from the accredited authorities, philosophers, psycho- 
logists, and so forth.” But that is always the way. “‘ The world goes 
on—the real expanding vital forces being always beneath the surface 









to. These mental and social changes and movements and many others 
which are all around us waiting for recognition, will clearly, when they 
ripen, constitute a revolution in human life deeper and more far-reaching 
than any which we know of belonging to historical times. Even any 
one of them, worked out practically, would be fatal to most of our 
existing institutions, Together they would form a revolution so great 
that to call it a mere extension or outgrowth of Civilization would be 
quite inadequate. Rather we must look upon them as the preparation 
for a stage entirely different from and beyond Civilization. To tackle 
these things in advance, to prepare for them, study them, understand 
them is clearly absolutely necessary. It is a duty which—however 
burked or ignored for a time—will soon be forced upon us by the march 
of events, And it is a duty which cannot effectively be fulfilled piece- 
meal, but only by regarding all these separate movements of the human 
mind, and of society, as part and parcel of one great underlying move- 
ment—one great new disclosure of the human Soul.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s personal contribution towards the ideal of reasonable 
Nudity is rather disappointing. Facing the page from which we have 
just quoted there is a photograph, “‘ Self in Porch, 1905,” representing 
the author in a Homburg hat, white shirt, collar and tic, tweed coat 
and knickerbockers, stockings and sandals, (Let us remark in paren- 
thesis that sandals are only endurable with bare feet. With stockings 
they are a sheer monstrosity.) The only article of raiment he has 
discarded is his waistcoat, and that is replaced by a scarf. Mr. Car- 
penter is a very good-looking man. The portrait facing p. 304 reveals 
in profile quite a strong likeness to George Meredith, but is even less 
unconventional in attire than the porch, or shall we say ? the Stoic por- 
trait. There are also three other portraits taken at the ages of thirteen, 
thirty-one, and forty-three—all fully dressed. This, if we are not 
mistaken, constitutes a record in autobiographies of prophets published 
in their lifetime. One wonders whether Diogenes or Socrates would 
have been so liberal, if the camera had been available in their time. 
But if one should regard this trait as a weakness, it should never be 
forgotten that Mr. Carpenter had much to struggle against in his lifelong 
efforts towards self-simplification. Even Mr. Bernard Shaw, though 
he has burned the Pecalogue, has never conquered his fondness for 
being phctographed. Then Mr. Carpenter was born at Brighton, and for 
the first twenty years of his life lived there for the most part in “a 
would-be fashionable world” which he hated, Again, he came to his 
first consciousness of the world 

‘“‘in the middle of that strange period of human evolution, the Vic- 
torian Age, which in some respects, one now thinks, marked the lowest 
ebb of modern civilized socicty: a period in which not only commer- 
cialism in public life, but cant in religion, pure materialism in science, 
futility in social conventions, the worship of stocks and shares, the 
starving of the human heart, the denial of the human body and its needs, 
the huddling concealment of the body in clothes, the ‘ impure hush’ on 
matters of sex, class-division, contempt of manual labour, and tho 
eruel barring of women from every natural and useful expression of 
their lives, were carried to an extremity of folly difficult for us now to 
realize.” 

At home he never felt really at home; at Brighton College he can only 
recall one occasion on which a master exercised any directly helpful 
influence. Then he went to a boating College, where he consorted with 
Philistines, came out Tenth Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos, was 
elected to a Fellowship, and took Orders. He was for a while curate 
to F. D. Maurice, in whose school of theology he had been brought up, 
but soon felt very uncomfortable. The companionship of W. K. 
Clifford and other heretics added to his disquietude, and the impact of 
Vhitman—whom he ranks above Plato, Wordsworth, Shelley, and even 
Shakespeare—brought about a spiritual conversion, completed by a 





are hidden, as in a bud, while the accepted forms and conclusions are 
little more than a vari-coloured husk, waiting to be thrown off.” And 
though they may be only “ gradually thrown away,” Mr. Carpenter 
is hopeful of the future :— 


“ Relating itself closely and logically with the idea (1) of the three 
stages of Consciousness is that (2) of the Berkeleyan view of matter— 
the idea that matter in itself is an illusion, being only a film between 
soul and soul: called matter when the film is opaque to the perceiving 
soul, but called mind when the latter sees through to the intelligence 
behind it. And these stages again relate logically to the idea (3) of 
the Universal or Omnipresent Self. The Art of Creation was written 
to give expression to these three ideas and the natural deductions 
from them. The doctrine of the Universal Self is obviously funda- 
mental; and it is clear that once taken hold of and adopted it must 
inevitably revolutionize all our views of Morality—since current morality 
is founded on the separation of self from self; and must revolutionize 
too all our views cf Science. Such matters as the Transmutation of 
Chemical Elements, the variation of biological Species, the unity of 
Health, the unity of Disease, our views of Political Economy and 
Psychology ; Production for Use instead of for Profit, Communism, 
Telepathy; the relation between Psychology and Physiology, and 
80 forth, must take on quite a new complexion when the idea which lies 
at the root of them is scized. This idea must enable us to understand 
the continuity of Man with the Protozoa, the relation of the physiological 
centres, on the one hand to the individual Man and on the other to the 
Race from which he springs, the meaning of Reincarnation, and tho 
physical conditions of its occurrence. It must have eminently practical 
applications; as in the bringing of the Races of the world together, 
the gradual evolution of a Non-governmental form of Society, the 
Communalization of Land and Capital, the freeing of Woman to equality 
with Man, the extension of the monogamic Marriage into some kind 
of group-alliance, the restoration and full recognition of the heroic 
friendships of Greck and primitive times; and again in the sturdy 
Simplification and debarrassment of daily life by the removal of those 
things which stand between us and Nature, between ourselves and our 
fellows—by plain living, friendship with the Animals, open-air habits, | 
fruitarian food, and such degree of Nudity as we can reasonably attain 








visit to Italy, where the study of Greek sculpture added to and corrobo- 
rated the effect of Whitman’s poctry. So he relinquished his Orders 
and his Fellowship, became an Extension Lecturer, and made acquaint- 
ance with the manufacturing centres and commercial society of the 
North of England. From 1880 onward he has lived almost entirely 
among the masses, and has been largely engaged in manual labour— 
market-gardening, sandal-making, &c. Literature, which had appealed 
to him in the first instance as a pastime, now became an instrument in 
helping on the cause of humanity. But in the reply to the address 
presented to him by his admirers on his seventieth birthday he disclaims 
the credit of being a disinterested reformer. He declares that in all his 
activities he has done the thing “ primarily and simply because of the 
joy I had in doing it, and to please myself.” 

The war has proved a touchstone of character and philosophy, and 
it is interesting to see how Mr. Carpenter has emerged from the ordeal, 
Thirty-three years ago he wrote thus in England's Ideal :— 

“The feeling, indeed, seems to bo spreading that England stands 
already on the verge of a dangerous precipice; at any moment the 
door may open for her on a crisis more serious than any in her whole 
history. Rotten at heart, and penetrated with falsehood, her aris- 
tocracy emasculated of its manhood, her capitalist classes wrapped in 
sclfishness, luxury and self-satisfied philanthropy, her Government 
offices—army, navy and the rest—effete, plethoric, gorged (in snake- 
like coma) with red tape, her Church sleeping profoundly—snoring 
aloud—her trading classes steeped in deception and money-greed, her 
labourers stupefied with overwork and beer, her poorest stupefied with 
despair, there is not a point which wil! bear examination, hardly a wheel 
in the whole machine which will not give way under pressure. The 
first serious disturbance now, and the wheels will actually cease to go 
round ; the first great strain—European or Eastern war—and it seems 
not improbable that the governing classes of England will succumb 
disgracefully. Then—with an exhausting war upon us, our foreign 
supplies largely cut off, our own country (which might grow ample 
food for its present population) systematically laid waste and. 
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depopulated by landlord legislation, with hopeless commercial depres- 
sion, stagnation of trade, poverty, and growing furious anarchy—our 
position will be easier imagined than described.” 
This forecast was published in book form in 1887 and reprinted in 
successive issues, the last bearing date 1909, and from the references 
made in the present volume it is clear that Mr. Carpenter is not inclined 
to recant a word of what he wrote. It is true that in the reply to the 
address already quoted he pronounces the Prussian military clique guilty 
of having precipitated the fatal move, but he expressly declares that 
tho inevitable results of our industrial system, “the insane commercial 
and capitalistic rivalry and the piling up of power in the hands of mere 
speculators and financiers, have now for years been leading up to this 
war, and in that sense, indeed, all the nations concerned are responsible 
for it—England no less than others.” The German Government is 
“now involved in a conflict which the more socialistic section of its 
population absolutely detests and for which its masses have little desire 
or enthusiasm.” As for Russia, he obsorves that “ by supplying tho 
Russian autocracy with an excuse for its lust of conquest (an excuse 
which is welcome, no doubt, as a means of discounting the revolutionary 
movement at home), this action of Germany is destined to lead to a 
disorganization of Russia similar to that which awaits herself.” This 
was written ne*rly two years ago, but it evidently represents Mr. Car- 
penter’s views to-day. The war is to him a world-madness, but he 
welcomes it with a sort of Olympian ecstasy as likely to bring about 
the emancipation of our manual workers and agricultural rustics 
from their “ forced and servile toil” under the capitalist system ; the 
collapse of all our “jerry-built cheapjack” commercial system ; and the 
elimination of the cheap and aimless types belonging to the mercantile 
and middle classes—to say nothing of our emasculated aristocracy. 
He confesses to amazement at the high spirits, courage, devotion, 
and the loyalty to each other of the combatants in each nation. “ These 
things would be utterly unintelligiblo were it not for the fact that 
each people (and we need make no exception) thinks and believes 
in some obscure way that the cause for which it is fighting is a noble 
and honourable one.” In short, the great Transformation which Mr 
Carpenter looks forward to involves great sacrifices—“ thousands and 
millions of individuals must die in the mere effort to create a new 
collective order. Heroisms, exceeding those of the past, will be needed 
and will be supplied. We need not fear. We know the great heart 
of humanity.” 

As Mr. Pecksniff once observed: “Lot us be moral. Let us con- 
template existence.” But the precept is hard to follow, and this mood 
of serene acquiescence in the self-sacrifice—to quote the words of 
another writer--of “those weary men on whose faithfulness to duty 
hangs our national existenco; who have gone down into hell that we 
may be free,” cannot readily be attained by the plain person to whom 
the cult of the Cosmic Consciousness is only Jellybyism writ large, 
and who holds with Burko that adulation is not of more service to the 
people than to Kings. Happily, this strange anarchical perversity 
has not killed the poet in Mr. Carpenter. He can still write delight- 
fully of the Downs, with affection for his father and mother, and with 
engaging frankness of his associates and admirers. As a literary 
artist Mr. Carpenter is delightful. As a professor of Omniscience 
he is a miracle of complacent ineptitude. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE “LOEB LIBRARY.’* 
TneEsE volumes afford an excellent opportunity of contrasting ancient 
and modern methods of translation. William Melmoth’s version of 
Pliny’s letters! and Adlington’s Golden Ass? are among the most 
famous translations in our language, and both are admirable examples 
of the ancient style. Both were written at times when literature was 
more important than scholarship, and in both the authors consciously 
and deliberately aimed at finding an equivalent for their original, 
without attempting any exact reproduction. As Professor Mackail 
has recently pointed out, no translator can do more than produce an 
equivalent embodying just so much of the original as the difference 
between his own literary convention and that of the author will allow, 
and Adlington and Melmoth, since they wrote works which were intended 
to be read for themselves and not to act as guides to the student, had no 
temptation to go beyond the limits of the definition. Unfortunately, 
from the literary point of view at least, the rules of the “‘ Loeb Library ” 
do not allow of such translations being printed in their original form, 
and the editors have had not only to revise actual inaccuracies, but to 
some extent to substitute translation for equivalent. Of the two 
works, Melmoth’s version has suffered more in the revision. As Mr, 
Hutchinson points out, Melmoth, who lived in the golden age of English 
letter-writing (the first edition of his Pliny was published in 1746) and was 
himself the author of a vastly admired series of imaginary letters, was 
in many respects an ideal writer to translate Pliny. Ho was, however, 
not only less accurate but also less of an artist than Adlington, and 
his work, though always clear and smooth, is often a very diluted 
equivalent of its model. Thus for the Latin: “ Quantum ibi humani- 
tatis, venustatis, quam dulcia illa, quam antiqua, quam arguta, quam 
recta,” he gives us: “ What elegance, what beauties shine in this 
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collection! How sweetly the numbers flow and how exactly are they 
wrought up in the truo spirit of the ancients! What a vein of wit 
runs through every line, and how conformable is the whole to the rulea 
of just criticism!” Adlington is often equally far from his original, 
but what he gives us in substitution is always more substantial. In 
the first place, he had a very true sense of his author's essential 
characteristics. In his short preface he speaks of Apuleius as writing 
“in such a frank and flourishing style, as he seemed to have the muses 
always with him to feed and maintain his pen”; and he set himself 
straightway to be frank and to flourish as much as differences of tongue 
and temperament would permit him. That he should equal the astonish- 
ing yet delightful preciosities and extravagances of Apuleius was hardly 
to be expected. Sir Thomas Urquhart might perhaps have achieved it, 
but Adlington was not an Urquhart. None the less, he had some of 
Urquhart’s virtues. Like Urquhart, ho was so imbued with the spirit of 
his author that, though he occasionally missed some choice “ flourish ” 
of the Latin, he often flourishes most frankly where Apuleius is com- 
paratively simple. Thus “ voces informos audiens” becomes “ accord- 
ing to the advertisement of the incorporeal voices.” Sometimes, too, 
the translator, while literally following his original, contrives to insert 
a conceit which is fully in the spirit, though not actually in tho text, 
of his author. Thus for Apuleius’s rather commonplace “ aestu 
pelagi simile maerendo” Adlington gives us “she was in a tossing 
mind, like the waves of the sea.” By such means as theso, though 
his work is unequal and not always worthy of the original, Adlington 
manages to give us a wonderfully good equivalent for The Golden Ass, 
that motley of naughtiness, miracle, and adventure with its one pearl 
of price—the “loves of Cupid and Psyche.” Much of the charm of the 
volume in its present form is due to the skill of Mr. Gascleo'’s revision. 
A keen sense of style and scholarship was needed to bring Adlington 
within the scope of the Locb series, and Mr. Gascleo has been strikingly 
successful. 

In the two new translations we have to deal with quite a different 
class of work. Both of these are primarily translations, and both are 
good works of their kind. Of the two, Sir J. Sandys’s volume® is, 
so far as translation goes, tho less successful. But then Pindar is and 
will always be untranslatable. Sir John Sandys uses every kind of 
device in order to maintain a diction not unworthy of the superb dignity 
of his original, but no literal translator can hope to achieve anything 
like Pindar’s wealth of language without falling into heaviness. In 
all other respects the volume is a model. There is an introduction 
telling just ae much as is necessary to make Pindar intelligible to the 
man who reads for pleasure. Every ode is prefaced by a summary of 
its contents, and the notes are copious but always instructive and nevor 
burdensome. Indeed, it was a groat stroke of good fortune for the 
editors to secure for their series a new work from so supreme @ 
echolar. 

Mr. Evelyn White's volume‘ also deserves special praise. The 
Greek epic style is comparatively easy to translate, but this version is 
neat, accurate, and lucid. Indeed, Mr. White’s version is almost 
readable for its own sake, and, if it achieves this in addition to verbal 
accuracy, @ translation of the literal school has achieved all that 
it can do, 





SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN ECONOMIST.* 
“ WueEn a scientific man has come up to the limits of his science, he 
sometimes wants to look over the hedge and ask where his science 
comes in in the general scheme of things.” Having “looked over the 
hedge” again in the last few months of his life, with all his senses 
stimulated by the war, Professor Smart wrote this suggestive little 
book on some of the greatest of human problems. He was a business 
man and an early disciple of Ruskin before he became a teacher of 
political economy at Glasgow, as his old pupil and assistant, Mr. Thomas 
Jones, reminds us in an excellent prefatory memoir. We might 
have guessed as much from the moral fervour qualified by caution 
which his book displays. Hoe was acutely conscious of the failings of 
the modern economic system, where the idea of “ joyous work” finda 
little scope among millions of wage-earners. But he repudiated the 
notion of abolishing the machine with which human hands cannot 
compete; he looked forward to the extension of machinery and the 
growth of the class of more or less skilled machine-minders without 
whom the finest loom or lathe must stand idle. The future, he belicved, 
lay with the man who thinks, but the brain-worker must be content 
with a smaller money reward than hitherto, counting the happiness which 
he finds in his labour as above price. He asked himself whether the 
present economic life has not the makings of something better, and on 
the whole concluded that it has, if the consumer and the producer can 
be persuaded to give some thought to the moral aspect of their buying 
and selling. ‘“* All the change I ask,” ho says, “ is the conscious adoption 
of a purpose. The economic life in its essential nature is a Compctition 
to Serve—an unconscious co-operation of mutual service, What is 
required for the ‘ art of living’ is no more than the conscious adoption 
of this as ‘our reasonable service.’” The difficulty is, and always 
will be, to apply this admirable principle. Smart tried, in a chapter 
on ‘“ The Responsibility of the Consumer,” to show how money should 
be rightly spent. But his advice amounts to little more than this—~ 





* Second Thoughts of an Economist. By William Smart, London: Macmiliaa 
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that selfish indulgence is bad, that waste of all kinds is bad, and that 
the miser is less of a public danger than the spendthrift because his 
money at the bank can be used to increase the stock of capital that is 
at the service of commerce and industry, or, as n>w, of the State for 
defence. In war time his plea for thrift is by no means superfluous; it 
will need repeating with greater emphasis still when peace comes. 





THE SLAVS OF THE WAR ZONE.* 

“Tne reason why so few good books are written is that so few people 
that can write know anything.” The class of authors condemned 
by Bagehot does not include Mr. W. F. Bailey. He has gone abroad 
out of his room; he has used his ears and eyes; and The Slavs of 
the War Zone is the outcome. It is a vivid, interesting book, the matter 
of it fresh and entertaining, the style carelessly easy and agrecable. 
It ranges from the Baltic littoral to the southern shores of the Adriatic, 
and includes within its scope peoples as widely different as the primitive 
Ruthenes and the ultra-modern Czechs of Bohemia, but with the 
thread of common racial unity running through them all. It contains 
jurid pen-pictures of Serbia during the great retreat and Bosnia under 
Austro-German terrorism; intimate sketches of country-house life 
in Poland and Croatia; brisk descriptions of cosmopolitan Fiume 
and Laodicean Vienna, of the gaiety of Budapest and the business 
enterprise of Prague: each with a separate charm and individuality 
of its own. But perhaps the best chapter in the book, certainly one 
of the most characteristic, is that on Czenstochowa, beginning with 
the market-place on a day of pilgrimage, the wonderful hurly-burly of 
pilgrims, Jews, and inhabitants, the medley of smells and colours, 
the noise, the confusion, and the fun; passing on then to the unveiling 
of the sacred picture, the oldest in the Christian world; and ending 
with the cannon of the German invader thundering on the horizon, 
while all the inhabitants whom war has spared, the feeble and the 
sick, old men, women, and children, huddle despairingly into their 
cottages and burn themselves to death rather than fall alive into the 
hands of the “devils in grey.” Throughout the book the attitude 
of the author is sympathetic and explanatory rather than critical ; 
and he has given abundant proof of his possession of that quality 
which Dr. Johnson assigned as the chief merit of another traveller— 
® great variety of inquiry. 





FICTION, 


THE UNSEEN HOST.t 

Mr. Warr, who has served with the 9th Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers in Flanders, prefaces his collection of stories and studies with 
a frank caveat to persons of ultra-rationalist views. To those who have 
no belief in or toleration of “the mere possibility of anything which 
cannot be explained in terms of materialistic experience,” he offers but 
one word of advice—** Do not read this book; it will only annoy you.” 
It is not intended for them, but for those who are old-fashioned enough 
to believe that “ there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” Mr. Warr has his home in the High. 
lands, where a belief in second-sight is ineradicable, and certainly has 
not been weakened by the events of the last two years. But he has no 
desire to add to the controversies which have surged round the “ Angels 
of Mons.” His stories are all concerned with the supernatural, but he 
does not attempt to explain them. He is content to afiirm that to the 
best of his knowledge they are all true, and it is only because he 
personally believes in their truth that they are now given to the public. 
But by “ true” he docs not mean that the spiritual can be seen by the 
eye of flesh; it is only spirit that can behold epirit, and “ spiritual 
appearances, if seen or heard at all, can on!y be discernible spiritually, 
by some indefinable sympathy of soul with soul.” He holds that it is 
best to keep an open mind on things as to whose service or purpose or 
existence we cannot even guess. But while he refrains from dogmatizing, 
he is inclined to hope that his book, or parts of it, ‘‘ may afford a sense 
of security to a few who are going forth to take up the sword which 
has fallen from the hands of others. It may help them to trust in the 
presence of an ‘ Unseen Host’ about their daily path. It may assist 
those of them to whom the call shall come to enter, like true British 
soldiers, with level eyes and laughing lips, the valley of the shadow of 
death.” After reading his book we cannot but think that this hope will 
be realized. And the force of his appeal is strengthened by the fact that 
these stories are not the products of a home-keeping imagination, but 
have their root in the author’s experiences in the Ypres Salient. The 
most serious criticism that could be aimed at them by a psychological 
investigator is that in no single instance do they represent a first-hand 
contact with the supra-normal. The tale from which the collection 
takes its name was told the author by a soldier in a tavern at Ypres in 
April, 1915. The story of the vengeance which befell the German 
butchers and desecrators, narrated in ‘‘ The Wayside Cross,” is ap- 
parently derived from Belgian peasants. “All's Well,” a story of the 
apparition of a dead soldier to his father in the Highlands; ‘ The 
Supreme Sacrifice,” a tale of the estrangement and reconciliation in 
death of two brothers; and “ The Strange Man of the Sea,” which 
tells of the miraculous rescue and conversion of a bluejacket, are related 
~* The Slavs of the War Zone. By the Right Hon, W. F. Bailey, C.B. London: 
Chapman and Hall. [10s. 6d. net.] 
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without any circumstantial evidence or indication of the author's 
contact with the characters concerned, And the moving episode of 
the reunion in death of the drowned fisherman and his betrothed is 
given on the authority of a Roman Catholic priest in the Northern 
Highlands. But to say this is not to impugn the sincerity of Mr. Warr. 
The form of presentation varices, and a certain amount of dramatization— 
notably in the story of the two brothers—is introduced. What really 
matters is that one and all are founded on occurrences which he believes 
to have taken place, and that one and all will confirm the wide-spread 
belief in the presence of the “ Unseen Host” which has helped so many 
brave men in their darkest hours. 

Excellent as these stories are in their generous humanity and their 
happy use of local colour, a higher level is attained in two papers which 
do not come under the head of fiction in the most liberal interpretation 
ofthe word. The first is an appreciation of that very gallant and noble- 
hearted Sects gentleman, Colonel James Clark, who fell at Hooge on 
May 10th, 1915. Two anecdotes illustrate what manner of man he was. 
“*T’ve no friends to help me,’ once stated a morose defaulter at an 
orderly recom. ‘Yes, you have one,’ replied the Colonel, ‘and his name’s 
James Clark.’” He was “far more than his men’s leader, he was their 
brother and their guide.” And again: “ It took a great man, morning 
after morning, to sit by the dcor of his dug-out with his open Bible in his 
hand, unashamed before men.” All his life he had been a champion of 
lost causes, and it was strangely appropriate that “ he fell in death, as 
so often in life, gallantly fighting what was apparently a lost and hopeless 
cause "’—the defence of Ypres by decimated British ranks against masses 
of German soldiery. Truly one might say of him, in the words of Micah : 
“ What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” The other paper to which we 
refer is that which describes the Service of Intercession in St. Paul's on 
the first anniversary of the declaration of war. We cannot refrain 
from quoting what is perhaps the most moving passage in Mr. Warr's 
reflections on this celebration :— 

“ Looking up, my gaze was fascinated by a row of blinded soldiers, 
Their sightless eyes were staring straight before them. On their faces 
was a strange unearthly look as of those who see beyond the veil. I 
wondered then, as I wonder now, if to their darkened vision there came 
the spiritual insight, keener than all reasoning and stranger than all 
logic, which can pierce the mists of earthly things. I have met old 
men in the mountains and glens of the west who told me that when 
the mortal senses failed, the senses of the soul awoke to greater life. 
And one told me, years ago, that it was only when his eyes waxed 
dim and his ears grew dull that he could seo tho Little Folk as they 
danced in the shadowy glens at night time, and could hear the music 
which the soft winds whisper, and know the love-songs of the moon- 
beams as they kissed the dimpled waters into silver. 1 feel that these 
sightless soldiers in 8. Paul’s saw clearly the vast congregation of the 
holy dead, the spirit armies of those who for our sakes have fought and 
bled and died, and still with greater power aro fighting for us and 
praying for us and leading us on to victory. I know that they were 
present that day although invisible, thet they have put off their blood- 
stained khaki and have put on the armour of light, that the new song 
of victory is in their mouths, that their prayers were mingled with 
ours, that their hymns were joined to ours. For that dear friend of 
mine whose earthly body sleeps in Flanders but whose spirit is with the 
winged hosts of heaven, was very near me then, and spoke to me, and 
helped me, and made me brave again ; and told me, with an assurance 
stronger than all faith or finite knowledge, of a meeting which awaits 
us beyond the shadows and the tears of this dying world.” 








ReapaB_E Novers.—Twilight. By Frank Danby. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—This book, written just before the death of its author, can 
hardly escape the accusation of being morbid; but “ Frank Danby,” 
who will write no more books for our entertainment, succeeds, in spite 
of the above fault, in interesting us to the last.——Collected Tales, 
By Barry Pain. Vol. I. (Martin Secker. 5s.)}—Many of these tales 
have a touch of the supernatural about them, the last one, “ The 
Undying Thing,” being truly horrific——Ambition’s Slave. By 
Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—An exciting story of 
modern life. It is well constructed, and the characters act entirely 
in accordance with the rules that govern the peculiar world of melo- 
drama which they inhabit. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice n this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

Epidemics Resulting from Wars. By Dr. F. Prinzing. (Clarendon 
Press. 73 6d. net.)—The evil effects of past wars on the health of 
the civil population are examined in much detail in this book, which 
was commissioned by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. It is shown that formerly the losses of the armies from wounds 
or disease were less serious than the mortality from epidemics among 
the peoples at large. In the Thirty Years’ War Bohemia and Wiirt- 
temberg, and probably several other States, lost three-fourths of their 
population. The remnants of the Grand Army returning from Prussia 
spread typhus throughout Central Europe, causing many thousands 
of deaths. The Franco-Prussian War gave rise to a very ecrious smail- 
pox epidemic in Germany; nearly two th yusand French prisoners 
died, and in all Germany there were one hundred and seventy thousand 
fatal cases in the two years 1871-72. The prisoncrs are said to have 
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deplorable conditions of the prison-camps, which the author does not 
mention; then, as now, the Germans failed to see that in their own 
interests they should treat their prisoners humancly. Since 1870 medical 
science has made such vast strides that the masses of men now in the 
field have on the whole been kept free from infectious disease, except 
in Serbia. But the danger is always there, only to be averted by the 
sleepless vigilance of the medical authorities, whose work is apt to 
be undervalued by the unthinking because of its very success. 


Charles Stewart Parnell. A Memoir by his Brother, J. H. Parnell. 
(Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The author of this unpretentious 
memoir aimed, he says, at being a Bourrienne rather than a Carlyle. 
He describes Parnell’s early life as an Irish country gentleman, sharing 
the pursuits of his class, and chiefly concerned with the management 
of his estate. He tells us how Parnell, one night in 1874, astonished 
his family by saying that he would go into politics; to an earlier sug- 
gestion he had replied: “I could not, because I would not join that 
set.” Parnell’s high-handed treatment of some of his followers is 
ascribed by his brother to the fact that he was their paymaster and 
ruined himself to keep the party going. Parnell had, we aro told, 
@ superstitious dislike of green, and once refused to shake hands with 
a lady friend who was wearing a green dress; he feared, of course, 
the number thirteen, and hated to see three candles burning ; October 
he regarded as his unlucky month. On Parnell’s political career othera 
have written more authoritatively, but it is interesting to have these 
glimpses of the private life of that masterful man, whom even his own 
brother did not understand. 


Native Races and Peace Terms. By John H. Harris. (Anti-Slavery 
Society, Denison House, S.W. 3d.)—An eloquent plea by the well- 
known and energetic Organizing Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society 
that “‘ within one year of the declaration of peace anoth:r European 
and American International Congress shou.d be held to amend the 
existing agreements for maintaining the rights, liberties, and welfare 
of native races,” Such a Congress, he maintains, was long overdu when 
war broke out, and no reshuffle of native territories and native rights 
should take place without some consideration of the desires of the 
inhabitants themselves. Mr. Harris claims that, though much has been 
done to improve labour and general conditions, much still remains un- 
done, and makes some apes | and practical suggestions for reform, 


The Statesman’s Year- Book, . 1916. Edited by J. Scott Keltie and 
M. Epstcin. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The fifty-third 
issue of this familiar and invaluable reference-book has swelled to 
sixteen hundred pages, and, despite the difficulties ccecasioned by the 
war, has been revised up to about the middle of June. The losses in 
the battle of Jutland, the new Italian Cabinet, and the new President 
of China, for example, are noted in the introduction. Our new Military 
Service Law is summarized, and there is a useful section on war finance 
The maps illustrate railway schemes in Asiatic Turkey and Africa and 
the distribution of Germans throughout the world and in the United 
States, where Wisconsin and Minnesota appear to be the only States 
in which there are districts with over fifteen per cent. of Germans. 
The chapter on Germany naturally does not tell us what we want to 
know about her remaining reserves, but it gives the figures of the 1916-17 
Budget and other recent information; the pages on her colonies, of 
which a rapidly dwindling portion of East Africa, tho largest, richest, 
and most populous, alone remains to her, are especially interesting. 


Mosquito Control in Panama. By Joseph A. Le Prince, C.E., A.M., 
and A. G. Orenstein, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
As Dr. L. O. Howard points out in his introduction, “ President Roose- 
velt early appreciated the fact that, great as were the enginecring 
difficulties to be surmounted in the making of the Panama Canal, the 
difficulties of sanitation would be fully as great, if not greater,” and he 
therefore appointed Colonel (now Surgeon-General) Gorgas and Mr. Le 
Prince, but lately returned from their “triumphant cleaning-up of 
Havana,” to undertake the task of abolishing disease-carrying mosquitoes. 
The first part of the book deals with “The Anti-Malaria Campaign” and 
the second with “The Yellow Fever Campaign,” and from them we 
can learn many things of general as well as scientific interest connected 
with work and life in the tropics. There are also a hundred illustrations, 
which help the reader to understand the look of the country, its 
swamps and its jungles, with which, no less than with the mosquitoes 
and the contractors, these indefatigable pioncers of health successfully 
contended. 


Travels in the Middle East. By Captain T. C. Fowle, 40th Pathans. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—In his preface Captain Fowle 
says that his object in writing this book has been to please the reader, 
and “to answer the question, ‘ What is it like travelling in the Middle 
East ?’” There can be no doubt that he has succeeded in both these 
endeavours, for he has an accomplished literary style, which he uses 
skilfully in order to describe, not only the actual adventures of the 
road in Turkish Arabia, Syria, and Persia, but to enter into fellowship 
with the reader, and admit him into the confidence of his thoughts. 
Aa he is an Oriental scholar, he perhaps knows in the original tho 
words in which Sadi gives the motive of a traveller for writing a book :— 

“"Twas pain to leave a garden all so fair, 
And not some token to my friends to bear. 








He Icts us share with him many curious Eastern experiences, tolling 
us of his Oriental friends, and of his chance acquaintances, often 
helpful, such as the good Samaritan G Effendi, an Armenian clerk 
at Salahiych, on the borders of Kurdistan, but sometimes dangerous, like 
the Bedouin chief, the “ shifty-looking Abdul Aziz,” from whose clutches 
he extricated himself on the way from Baghdad to Palmyra. If space 
allowed us, we could quote some charming and vivid descriptions of 
life on the open road, in the black booths of the desert tribes, in 
the Eastern quarters of Damascus, or in Persian towns, but we must 
content ourselves with telling our readers of the pleasure to be found 
in the pages of this book, and in its excellent illustrations and map. 








State Control of the Liquor Traffic. By Arthur Sherwell, M.P. (P. 8. 
King and Son. 1d.)—Our readers will remember the series of articles 
contributed by Mr. Sherwell to the Spectator, in which he set forth very 
clearly the case for State purchase. These articles have now been 
reprinted in pamphlet form, with some additions, and should prove a 
useful contribution to the literature of a subject whose importance, 
especially at this moment, it is impossible to overestimate, 
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Service Medals, Ribbons, Badges, and Flags, CF BVO... cccccee (G. Philip) net 6/0 
Sherriff (Katherine E.), Little Folks at Play: Verses, follo...... (Collins) net 2/6 
Sprague (1. H.), The Stability of Arches, cr 8vo.... (Scott & Saeneees net 4/0 
Stoddart (W. H. B.), Mental Nursing, cr 8vo........ (Scientific Press) net 2/6 
Tales and Talks for Little CG, BOG GUD. cceccctecodscdesseseseess (Biackie) 2/6 
Thurston (E. T.), The Five-Barred Gate, cr 8vo.... (Hodder & aus shton) net 6/0 
Se ee Ok BO seit cnecccnnncaccécubansnaes itis & Boon) 6/0 
Victory Adventure Book (The), TOY 8VO.......c.esececccevees ei Coltina) net 2/6 
Wain (L.) and Bingham (C.), Claws and Paws, folio .......... (Collins) net 2/6 

Webb (A. P.), A Bibliography of the Works of Thomas Hardy, a 1915, er 8vo 
- Hollings) net 6/0 
Wilson-Wilson (T.), Bible Stories for Children, roy 8VO.......eeesee% (Blackie) 2/6 
Wiison-Wilson (T.), Stories from the Bible. roy 8VO........eseeeeeees (Blackie) 2/6 
Wilson- Wilson (T.), The Precious Gift: Bible Stories for Children (Blackle) net 8/6 
Wollaston (Tullie C.), Our Wattles, 8V0........-eeeee0e (Lothian Book Co.) net BR 
Wynne (May), An English Girl in Serbia, roy 8vo........... ~+» (Collins) net 6/0 
a | 

LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 
direct from the manufacturers 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. *°";5onoget! 
BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT ward 
TO THE KING. 





Samples and sllustrated 
ist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 





Eritish Exhibition. Tho only Grand Prize a 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro 
pometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astroncmica! eguiators, Chronographa, 

Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on lication. 
E. DENT and C * td., 
Makers of tho Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royai Exchange, E.0. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 





@RADR-MARK, 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 36, 7/- "3 19.6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S 67 Hatron GarpEnN LONDON, 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
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Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID . seseeeeererseeeeeees he 1 26,000,000. 


Sey 





FOR SALE. 


AT A LOW PRICE. 
SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR SIMILAR INSTITUTION, 

SCOT (within a mile of the Station).—FOR SALE, a COM- 
MODIOUS RESIDENCE with matured gardens, well-wooded pleasure grounds, 
cottages, smal! farmhouse premises, outbuildings and grass land—22} acres 

in extent ; or the house and 13 pond = my be sold. 1, 6 reception-rooms. 
conservatory, 16 a a ete offices. Heating by radiators. Gas and 
ter laidon. Prem wired a for electric light. Close to church. Sandy 
roll. j-KNIGHT, PRANK, & RUTLEY, 20 20 ‘Hanover Square, | London. 


PARTNERSHIPS, &o. 


{{NGLISHMAN, middle- aged, ma married, owning highland Farm 

4) in wag A many years, would like to find another to A A him In CATTLE 

AND HORSE BR EEDING. on barley, oats, rye, ha oes. Forest Sport 

and Grazing rights. =-* i i” c/o Messrs. COX'S SHIFTING AGENCY, 
Ltd., 16 Charing Cross, Ait 




















SS = = = ee —— 
APPOINTMENTS | VACANT AND WANTED. 
S* ANDREW’S COLLEGE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


SYDNEY. 
VACANT VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP, 


Candidates for the ee of VICE-PRINCIPAL of the above College are !nvited 
to send in their applications addressed to the Principal, the Rev. A. HARPER, 
M.A., D.D., c/o the Agent-General for New South Wales, 125 Cannon Street, London, 
where details as to conditions of appointment, tenure, "and duties may be "obtained. 
Applicants must be unmarried and should be between 30 and 40 years of age, and 
moust have the following qualifications: (a) An Honours Degree in Arts or Science ; 
(0) personal experience of College life; (c) some experience in the oversight of young 
men either in School or College, 

Other things being equal, a Presbyterian Minister or Licentiate would be preferred. 
Applications must be reccived not later than the 31st August, 1916, and should be 
accompanied by certificates as to character ay BH educational and other attainments. 
The appointment will be for 5 years, Salary £500 per annum, with quarters, &c., 
in t the he Coilege. 


Gaseetes COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are Invited for the post of WARDEN of the HOSTEL and SENIOR 
WOMAN LECTURER (English) at the CHESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, CREWE. Salary £300 a year, with board and residence, 

A memorandum giving information about the duties and conditions of appoint- 
ment of the above may be had by writing to the SECRETARY. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials and the names and addresses of persons 
to whom reference can be made, should be sent to the undersigned not later than 
the 3lst August, 

Education Offices, H. D. STRUTHERS, Secretary, 

— val Buildings, Crewe, 
uly 24th, 1916. 


GH HREWSBURY 
READ-MASTERSHIP, 


The Governing Body give notice that the 
Echool will be vacant at Christmas next. 

Candidates, who must be Masters of Arts, or of some equal or superior degree, 
tn the U niversity of Oxford or of Cambridge, are requested to send in their ap yplica- 
tions, not later than the 31st August, to W. M. HOW, 20 Dogpole, Shrewsbury, from 
whom full information with regard to the post can be obtained. 

Each applicant should state his age, University distinctions, previous carcer, and 

resent occupation, and should give the names and addresses of at least three persons 

whom reference may be made, 
No testimonials need be sent, 
25th July, 1916. 


BRRistoL 











8 C HOO L. 


Head-Mastcrship of Shrewsbury 





GRAMMAR 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 


The Governing Body of the Bristol Grammar School will shortly proceed to elect 
® Head-Master, who will be expected to take up his duties not later than the 
end of the Christmas (1916) Vacation, Suto of the Appointment may be 
obtained by written application to WILFRID LEIGHTON 

Clerk to the Governors, 


CHOOL,. 


Saint Stephen's Street, Bristol. 


BoekoucH O F LOWESTOFT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, on September 12th, for the Lowestoft Secondary School, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER (temporary) to replace one called up for military service, 

Mathematics and Physics preferred, but not essential. 

Ealary at the rate of £140-£150 per annum, according to 

Applications, with full particulars, to be sent, not later 
R. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, Town Clerk, Lowestoft. 

July 3ist, 1916. 








ualifications. 


August 22nd, to 








ATIONAL SOCIETY'S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, BERRIDGE HOUSE, WEST 
AMPSTEAD.—Required in SEPTEMBER, a lady as LECTURER in EDUCATION 
end MISTRESS of METHOD who will also act as Vice-Principal of the College. 
Salary £140, rising by increments of £10 a year to £180, with full board and residence. 
Superannuation scheme.—Appiications (in writing only), stating qualifications and 
previous experience, which must include some knowledge of Domestic Subjecta, and 
enclosing co — of not more than three testimonials, should be made Immediately to 
the PRINCIPAL, Berridge House, Fortune Green Road, West Hampstead. 


EQUIRED for Boys’ Diocesan Preparatory School, NATAL, 
EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN, ineligible military service. Previous ex- 
perience not cesential. To teach English, Arithmetic, and Latin or French. Chemistry 
and Maths. desirable. Salary £90-100, resident and laundry. Passage paid.— 
Bue, SECRETARY, 23 Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria 
eet, 8.W. 


rANTED, “TRA ATNED TEACHER of MEDIC! a G Yy M- 

NASTICS and DANCING for small home school near London. Must 

be a lady and a Churchwoman. Non-resident post. Good prospects for future, 

—Write fully stating qualifications and salary required, to Box 672, REYNELL3 
4DVER OFFICES, 44 Chancery Lane W.C, 








TISEMENT 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 





OUNTRY LIVING with small stipend could be accepted this 
autumn by EX-RECTOR. Large house required. 
Apply to the Rev ARNOLD THOMPSON, Brampton Grange, Huntingdon. 


st 2 ee =. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR. ~ trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 











Bureau openings for educated women. Price Is. 6d t free 1s. 30d. en 
vreau for the Employment | of af Women, 5 P Princes St Stree Cavendish Square, W # 
LECTURES, &o. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


as 





SESSION 1916-17, 


THE SUSCNE, TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 6ru, 1916. 


Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained on application 
to the REGISTRAR :— ppt 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, —— MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL GF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY ae 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGE 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOL ARSHIES, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free, 1s. 6d.). 





|: Seitiadoen RSEA POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 
POMESTIOC SCIENCE TRAINING. 
Battersea Tolytechnic Training Department of Domestic Ecience. Recognized 


by the Board of Education, 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewlfery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School 
Matrons. 





HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by Local Government Loard, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
Training Courres (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors’, Infant Welfere Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Boclal Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Ccurse of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gympastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted, 
The College is recognized by the Ling Association, Non-professional students 
accepted. 

Tor yerticulars of Fees, Echolarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SE CRETAR Y. 


U Nivexsizy OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF “OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1916-1917. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, OCTORER 12th, 
1916. The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 
15th. 

The Degrees In Medicine granted by the Cae are :—Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.). They are conferred only after Examination, and only on Students of the 
University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred alter Examination on Graduates 
in Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. The total cost for the whole 
Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., ts 
usually about £160. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number 
of fifty, and of the aggregate apnual value of £1,150, are open to competition in this 
Facult 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to THE SECRE- 


TARY OF THE MEDICAL FACULT Y. 

The University also grants the following ees In Arte: Doctor of Letters, 
Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science (in Pure Science, Agriculture, and Forestry). In Divinity: Doctor of 
Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of Laws (Hono- 
rary), Bachelor of Lawa (LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). 

Particulars may be had on application to THE SECRETARY OF THE UNI- 


VERSITY. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 





DN einetate COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal: W. H. HADOW, M.A., D.Mus., J.P, 


SESSION 1916-17, 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 19th-23rd. 
Part!culars of Curricula for University Degrees and College Diplomas tn Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
on application to— 








¥. H. 
Armstrong College, 


M\HE UNIVERSITY 


COURSES are held and DEGREES | ere are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 
The Session 1916-17 commences October 4th, 1916. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 


PRUEN, M.A., Secretary, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SHEFFIELD. 





OF 





Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 
—- . W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
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ma SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 
I K BE OK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), ‘for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
RTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships maneee on “September 11th, 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY. 
Full particulars on application to the olen 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee sixty 
guineas. Babies In residence. Very large demand for qualifed Nurses. The 
training most useful for public work in connexicn with rearing of children, #.¢., in 
Echocls, Baby Clinics, and Créches. Special course younger students, 3 months, 
25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized Ly the Poard of Fducation, by the Oxford Declegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Sy ndicate for Secondary Training. 
Trincipal: Miss CATHERINE I. LODD, M.A. 

Etudents are ye for the Oxford Teachers’ Diplcma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the Londcn Teachers’ Dipicma; the Oxford Geography Diploma ; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junicr Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms ircm C6 guinees. f£cholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Studei.ts may Lorrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Prespectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


te PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
) (SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistress: Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
in Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECRE- 
TARY (Room 86), 5.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Tel.: 899 Western, 


OUTHFPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B._ Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
Y.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Sclentific Teachers of Physical Educ ation. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received In residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E, b ttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

















ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. - 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL ‘IRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bcdford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained In this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics !n Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educaticnal and Medical 
Gympastics on the Swedish Systcm, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockcy, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Vhysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSsTs 
OBTAINED AFTER’ TRAINING. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 





Trustces : 

Bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHBISIOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The ¢ MARCHIONESS © OF SALISBURY, 

’rinciy a 
Miss M. H. NEADS, B.A Gioral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice- -Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The Colle ~/ was opened In 1885, and was the first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 


‘The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthenelghbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Hleath. The Course begins io "September. - 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt, 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds M.A.—For Information concerning Scholarships and 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW 
BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Flowers. Yull theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam. 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


=—— 














PRIVATE TU VITION, &o, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy ge entry), London Matric. 

and other Exams, Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 


N HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Aterature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and fleld for games. Keferences kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.B., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, dbec., C.M.S., and 
others.— Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 





HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBIN SON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 


Tel.: 470 Harrow. 





IFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDERGARTEN 
& PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL (no vacancies till September), SENIOR SCHOOL. President of the 
Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON 
PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins 
THURSDAY, September 21st. The Head-Mistress will be at the Schoo’ from 3 to 
4.30 on Sept. 19th and 20th, and the Secretary from 3.30 to 4.30 from Sept, ldth, 


ae 








L te eaoLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT, 2ist. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





I G H E L 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls, 


Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 

Good Substitute for Continental School; ig fe facilities for learning French, 

as well as full range of all other subjects; board fees moderate; good and liberal 

diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own ground 8; sea-bathing.—¥or Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, &. A. + ( © nden), Principal. 


HE GRANGE, BU XTON.— Schoo] for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 
Therovugh general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Ternis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 


D, 

















for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
S?: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-M Mistrese— Miss | L. SILCOX, 


AU TU MN _TERM B 3EGINS” _SEPTE MBER 22ND. 








E ASTB 0 URNE. 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. Girton 

Coliege).—First-rate Mcdern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 

Large Dlaying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &o, 


UEENWOOD, 





Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 
QT. MARGARET’ SCHOOL, 
wR POLMONT, NE AR a 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 


Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and fives. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22nd. A Kinder- 
garten Department will be opened in September.—Prospectus and full particulars 
on app lies ation to the HE AD- “MISTRESS. 


(GREENWAY SCHOOL, 
Miss SCOTT, M.A, 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Miss MOLYNE UX, M.A 
Good modern education; country Ife. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Fealthy situaticn ; high Fesiticn. 


Fees frcm co suincas. 
ANSDOW NE HOUSE, 





TIVERTON N. DEVON. 








LY NDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Bearding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Fpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupila prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situatioa, 
Tennis, licckey, &c. 
'? DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 

Principal : Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma. on the resident staff. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 20th. 











(YOMPANION, PU PIL for HOLLOWAY SCHOLARSHIP por 
MATRICULATION work can be received at nominal fees fa first-rate school 
near London, or can prepare for Oxford Sentor or Higher Local. 

Write “ Q.123,” c.o. SHELLEY'S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 38 King William 


Street, E.C. 
ao——_ = ==" 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND | COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 8vo, 
giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents. — Messrs, 





Navy. 





Di 
GILVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
M®: Ww. A. FULLER, M.A., 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 


Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Complete Modern Schcol Building: and Boarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for junicrs ; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex W eald. —Full i articulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


T ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Ccuncil. Magnificent buildings 1m beautiful situation, 840 fest 

alove sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


RrADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD- MASTE R or BURSAR. 


COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

i DEVONSHIRE. EHead-Master: Rev. F, 3S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Mastcr at Rugby Echool. Special Army and Engincering Classes. 
Vhysical Drili compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New bulidings, 
racguets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions ior Sons of Officers 
snd. Clergy. 


pDev=zER 


ECHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boardars, 
Kor particulars apply to W. &. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 
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INSTITUTION, N.B. 
CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

Complete High-School 
sivil Service and 


LAR 

oe lon begins om Monday, ath September, 1016 

‘ew Session ins on Monday, ptember, . 

m+ at he cost. Special Classes for University, 

y Examinations. 
Extensive grounds. Beautiful and healthy situation. = 

Jilustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on application to HEAD- 

MASTER, or to THOMAS J, YOUNG, Sec. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Belentific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 1) to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
éc. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.1T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Bcholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, Si.A., Head-Master. 











TYPEWRITING, &c. 


AUTHORS, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any Gate. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Moiton Street, W. 


HE LITERARY, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU (iss Ironside), 50 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
TRAINED in all branches of public and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition, 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages. Instruction by Correspondence also. Prospectus on application. 











YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet E)émentatre). 
Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Fstablished 1906, 


HH’ YOU WRITTEN A NOVEL? 


You are probably most anxious to get one published—to make fame. The 
quickest and most certain way of gaining popularity is to join the School 
of Authorship. You will then get special training in writing Novels, Short 
Stories, Verse and Articles. knrol to-day. Greatly reduced fees during 
the War. Send for prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Hiomes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
thelr requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMfices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephonc—1136 Museum, 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fecs should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 

7. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, L.c, 

Telephone: 6053 Central. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—tThe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
aa bo MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
es. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

~|CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 

charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 

Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


MNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS .— 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which gtve 
@ thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
— will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
treet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 
F INTEREST TO PARENTS. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about the proper 
education of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 
exclusive information respecting the best Schools and Tutors, by sending statement 
of their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp., Dept. ¥, Educational 
Consultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


TOURS. 


ISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., organizer of tours through Russia, 

N. Africa, &c., is going to Scotland (Edinburgh, Trossachs, Lochs Katrine, 

Lomond, and Awe, Oban, &c., &c.) on September Ist, and to the English Lakes 
September 15th. 

_ Programmes from 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, & . 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady and sheltered 
garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required. — 
Terms absolu' 


poses 


London, 








TUTORS. 























ply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon, ‘Tel. 8 Haytor. 
y inclusive, 


No vacancies until September, 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
-—-A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epflepsy. FE.xperienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street Last, 
Liverpool. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesars. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer-made.—Chief Oflices, 63 Oxiord Strect, London. Est. 100 years. 




















OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplicd 
to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd., 4s. 6d. LAPIS 
destroys “ silver fish beetles " at once. Tins, 1s. 6d., 23, 6d.—-HOWARTHU & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheifield. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
.  lHtouse Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 139 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Tstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





250 PRIZE FOR BEGINNERS.—Great chance for new writers. 
ri Send 7d. for particulars and copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH 
YOUR PEN.”—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


APPEALS. 
NHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY M®MoRtA4L), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PaTRON : 1M. Tar Kiya. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: THe Ean or Hanrnowsy. Secretary : Goprrey H, Hamitroy, 
= ——-—. : ——s 
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359—42/- 


Shoe Shop Stortes—No. 2 





“Extraordinary boot, that Welted-Veldt- 
schoen,”’ said the shoe man. “ Self-advertising, 
I call it. The number of officers who've come 
in here asking for it because they’ve a friend 
who wears it, ‘and his feet were dry all Winter, 
you know.’ And now they’ve discovered it’s a 
splendid summer | oot too, and keeps their feet 
in good trim in the hottest weather. So they 
are coming in just as-much as ever.” 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafferd 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere 

















A peculiar method of twisting together the various 
tobaccos that go to make the mixture is the secret 
of the bland fascinating flavour. 
By no other is it possible to obtain a blend 
at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both soldat 8d. per oz. 


THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 
ae: 10 


FOR 





4° 











—_— 


OUR LADS ARE HELPING 


Wherever the British Army or Navy is fighting 
there you will find Old Boys from the NATIONAL 
REFUGES. They are in 100 British Regiments, 
2,200 have joined the Royal Navy, and 6,400 
have entered the Merchant Service. 


WE NEED YOUR GIFTS. 


Our expenses have greatly increased owing to 
the increase in the cost of Food. 1,200 Boys 
and Girls now being Maintained. 


NATIONAL REFUGES AND TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA”’ 


Patrons: Tarr MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer : W. E, Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.0, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen and Heury G. Copeland, 

















a 


FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a’c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 


The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SCCIETY’S 


family numbers 4,714 children, including 800 whose fathers or 
guardians are on active service. 
64 old boys killed, including 9 in battle of Jutland. 
6 gained commissions. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Gifts gratefully received by 
PresenDary Ruvoty, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, 8.E. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 
A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 
E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Spectator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or toa 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

He or she who gives the “Sprcrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 


addressed to ‘“* The Manager, The ‘Spectator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. £112 6 
To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Strest, Strand, London, W.C. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 


sent for one year to 
TERMS « cs ceeccceses eeeeeeeceseces eeeeeeoeecesese ~- 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


ROD cccccccscccccecosccosesccececencceccoscees 


SESE SESOHF SEE SEED SE EETE EASE ER EH EEE EET EEE Ee 







































- a3 possible with their regular prices to the trade and public, had 
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DO NOT FORGET 


STARVING BRITISH PRISONERS 


in Germany. 





The position of the British Prisoners of War in Germany calls for 
Immediate help. The official reports and statements of repatriated 
prisoners must convince every one that the Germans are deliber- 
ately as our unfortunate countrymen in the internment 
camps. ‘The food provided is not only freyuently of bad quality and 
unpalatable, but insufficient to provide nourishment for the men, 
| if it were not for the parcels of food received from home they 
would be reduced to starvation. This emphasizes the necessity and 
value of the work carried on by the 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
FOOD AND CLOTHING FUND. 


Our lists now compriso 500 names to whom regular parcels of 
food (conforming to Dr. Taylor's recommendations), clothes, and 
comforts are sont individually. Food is also sent in bulk to 
Ruhleben Camp, and invalid food to the Sick in this Camp. The 
system of reference to the responsible Committees—Regimental 
and Civilian—before names are placed on the lists, guards against 
“ overlapping.” 

The men’s acknowledgments all express appreciation and sincere 
gratitude for the effort to comfort and cheer them in captivity, 
and are most encouraging. 


FURTHER HELP IS NECESSARY 


to fully maintain the work. On behalf of the prisoners we appeal 
for your generous support. 


The administrative expenses are practically nil, as office accommo- 
dation is provided gratuitously (by Messrs. Harrods, Ltd.), and the 
packing and clerical work is performed by a VOLUNTARY staff. 
Donations (large or smail) will be gratefully received by 

Miss C. KNOWLES, Lon. Treasurer and Secretary, 
17 KENSINGTON GORE, LONDON, 8.W. 

Weekly or monthly subscriptions (whatever sum) will also be most welcome. 

N.B.— Enquiries should be addressed to the Offices and Depot, 
22 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS (LTD.). 
Tax annual ordinary general meeting of this company was held on 
Aug. 8rd at Salisbury House, E.C. Sir Adolph Tuck, Bt., presided, 
and, in moving the adoption of tho report, after referring to the fact 
that this year tho house of Tuck completed the first fifty years of its 
history, said that there were few branches of the trade which were 
affected in the same degree as was Raphael House, the world’s 
universal art provider, by this gigantic world-war. It was not his 
intention to enlarge upon the difficulties of steering a business such 
as theirs in the hazardous times through which they were passing, 
but there were three weighty factors, the natural outcome of this 
devastating war, with which the directors had to contend—(1) a 
contracted market; (2) scarcity of labour and material, which 
hampered and limited output ; and (3) increased cost of practically 
every commodity, including labour. 

Suffice it to say that the volume of trade in their Christmas and 
New Year cards, with the subsidiary birthday, Easter, and general 
greeting cards, still dominated the business of the company. Their 
picture postcard department, allowing for the limitations placed 
upon it by the exigencies of the times, was in quite a healthy condi- 
tion, whilst the engraving, photogravure, and general picture 
department had exhibited satisfactory promising powers of recupera- 
tion during the past year. The book and calendar departments 
had actually done fairly well, and would doubtless have done better 
but for the difficulties to which he had referred ; and the art novelty 
department, embracing such popular favourites as “‘ Zag Zaw"™ 
picture-p s, &c., maintained its supremacy in this class of goods. 

To sum up, the natural reduction in general turnover and the 
enhanced cost of production throughout, taken in conjunction with 
the carefuliy-considered policy of the directors to interfere as little 


raised the overhead expenses on turnover to a figure dangerously 
near the total of the still fairly large gross profit earned during the 
year, and reduced the actual net profit on the year’s trading to the 
modest figure of £3,072. High as had always been the position 
occupied by the company, it had never stood as high in the estimate 
of the entire trade, and, above all, of the great public, both at home 
and overseas, than it did to-day, and that was an asset the value 
of which in time to come could not be over-estimated. With regard 
to the new financial year, the first three months showed nearly a 
20 = cent. advance in actual orders taken for the coming season. 

ir Arthur Conan Doyle, in seconding the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, remarked that the company had stood the 
strain very well, and he believed that it would emerge from the war 
even better than it went into it, and with a reputation which would 
prove to be a great asset in the future.—(Apvr.) 


——_-—— — 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 





yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the third 
Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes 
may be obiained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, 






ARE YOU SUFFERING 
FROM URIC ACID? 





THE ONLY WAY TO ESCAPE GOUTINESS. 


Of all the bad habits which the system is liable to fall into, none 
is so prevalent in civilized countries as the gouty habit. This 
is the tendency which results in the system getting impregnated 
with uric acid—the cause of all gouty trouble—and it is a tendency 
which, in the majority of cases, has been handed down from some 
ancestor. 

In its early stages this gouty habit seldom causes its victims 
any serious inconvenience. In fact, its first manifestations are 
hardly apparent to those unacquainted with its vagaries. It 
“ bides its time,” as the saying goes, and reserves its painful phases 
for those who do not recognize its first signs and stamp it out 
during its early stages. The misleading tendency of these early 
signs is largely responsible for the fact that many people become 
very gouty, although all the time imagining themselves the least 
gouty persons in the world. 

Have you ever asked yourself if uric acid is making you ill? 
Can you give a negative answer to the following questions ?— 


SIGNS OF COMING GOUT. 


Do you suffer from pain after meals, indigestion, flatulence, 
acidity, heartburn ?. Are your limbs often cold and numb? Are 
you subject to pains and swellings in the joints ? Tingling, numb- 
ness, or dull aches and sharp pains, or stifiness in the muscles, 
especially when the weather is bad or you have over-exerted 
yourself? Are you troubled with irritation and burning of the 
skin, and small lumps on arms, ankles, outer rim of the ear or 
eyelids ? 

If you have any of these symptoms—-which are the commonest 
of those attendant on the early stages of the gouty habit—you 
have positive proof that uric acid is present to a dangerous extent 
in your system, and that you need a uric acid solvent and climinant 
such as Bishop's Varalettes. 

Any of these symptoms shows that your liver and kidneys 
have, to some extent, failed in their vital operation of filtering 
uric acid out of the blood and that you are on the high road to one 
or other of the serious uric acid disorders, such as gout, rheumatic 
gout, and gouty rheumatism, with their distressing pain, inflam- 
mation, stiffness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints; gouty 
eczema, that disfiguring infliction of the skin; lumbago, with 
its persistent and intense pain in the loins; sciatica, an acute 
pain extending from the hips down the thighs and knees, and 
often causing lameness, stone and gravel, consisting of crystalline 
deposits of uric acid compounds in the kidneys and bladder, which 
cause agonizing pains and prostrating illness; or neuritis, which 
from numbness or tingling in the muscles of the arm develops into 
very severe pains 


THE IDEAL GOUT REMEDY. 


Do not be misled, as countless sufferers have been. It is a 
terribly common error to neglect the early signs of goutiness, or 
to try to relieve them by means of remedies or treatments which 
cannot have tho slightest direct effect upon uric acid. The ono 
and only remedy that can bring relief, even in the gravest uric 
acid ills, is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

They are composed of the most powerful uric acid solvents 
known to medical science. Whether in the earliest stage of uric 
acid trouble or the most chronic form of the worst uric acid ailment, 
Bishop's Varalettes are the one rational and absolutely successful 
remedy, because they are the only remedy which has the power of 
penetrating to every part of the system and of removing therefrom 
all the uric acid and its pain-causing deposits. 

In the case of gout the means of prevention is also the only 
means of relief. This is proved by the wonderful efficacy of Bishop's 
Varalettes in cases where mistreatment or neglect has allowed 
the uric acid habit to gain a strong hold. The gouty subject in this 
redicament may place implicit reliance on Bishop's Varalettes 
or removing the whole of the cloggin waste substances from the 
system, and affording complete relief from whatever form of gout 
may beset him. 


WHAT GOUTY PEOPLE SHOULD EAT. 


The makers of Bishop's Varalettes have issued a very interestin 

little book on the subject of uric acid ailinents—how to avoic 
and reliove them. This booklet has been written to be of as great 
practical valuo to the gouty subject as any book can be, and it 
contains just the information which is essential to sufferers from 
an attack of gout or to him who is threatened with some form of 
the ailment. An important feature is a complete dietary, telling 
the gouty subject what to eat, drink, and avoid. 

A copy will be sent willingly to any address, post free, on applica- 
tion to Alfred Bishop, Limited, 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
Ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of chemists at the following 
prices : twenty-five days’ treatment, 5s. ; bottles, 28.; vials, ls. ; 
or from the makers, address as above, for Is. 3d., 23. 4d., and 6s. dd. 





at ls, 6d. each ; by post, 1s. Od. 


post free in the United Kingdom. 
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THE DIARY OF AN 
ENGLISH RESIDENT 
IN FRANCE DURING 
WAR-TIME 


By ROWLAND STRONG. 6s. net. 


“Mr. Strong has eminent qualifications for the task. His 
style has a‘ bite’; and he reports freely (perhaps at times a 
little too freely for official discretion) the things that he has 
heard and seen.’’—Ouilook. 

“Extremely lively reading ; 
indiscreet.’’—Everyman. 

“Varied are the views and criticisms set forth. Some 
are amusing, some affecting, some may be called thrilling.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 

“The pages are always lively and bright in their observa- 
tions on the shifting situation and the prominent public 
men.’’—Scotsman. 


Second Series 1915. 


the writer is so delightfully 





ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 
By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL. 8s. 6d. net, 


“A picturesque and inspiring volume.’’-—JJorning Post. 
“Excellent reading. Admirably illustrated.”—Everyman. 


“It is for its sympathetic and understanding study of the 
Russian soldier that his book will live, and from this point 
of view we do not know its equal.”—Globe. 

“ The charm of the author’s style becomes a fascination.” 

—Yorkshive Post. 





TO BE HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Lrp. 


All the Newest Books 
of Every Kind. 


Novels, Biographies, Memoirs, Books on the 
War, Travel, Art and Science, can be obtained 
immediately on publication, at the lowest 
London Prices, all discounts deducted. 














Write for our Catalogue. 


The Times Book Club, 


380 Oxford Street, London, W. 
HOW to SAVE MONEY in WAR TIME. 


Get the new publication of the NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY 
LEAGUE— 


PATRIOTIC FOOD ECONOMY FOR 
THE WELL-TO-DO (6d., post free 7d.)— 


From 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., 
or from any Bookseller. 





(6) 











SALES BY AUCTION. 


RARE AMERICANA FROM THE BRITWELL COURT LIBRARY. 

NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Strect, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, August 15th, and Two Following Days, at ONE o'clock pre- 
cisely (unless previously disposed of by —_ treaty), the magnificent Series of 
EARLY WORKS RELATING TO AMERICA from the Renowned Library at 
Britwell Court, Burnham, Bucks, the Property of 8. R. Christie Miller, Esq. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Lllustrated copies con- 
talning Fourteen Plates, price 2s. 6d. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
beg to announce that the Set of Shakespeare Folios, advertised for Sale on 
August 16th next, have been DISPOSED of by Private Treaty, 








Macmillan & Co.’s New Books, 


NEW, CHEAPER, AND FINAL EDITION. 


Green’s Short History of the 


English People. With an Epilogue by Mrs, 
J. R. GREEN, continuing the History to the present day. 
With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE TIMES.—“ This Epilogue runs to some seventy-five thousand words; ft fs 
the best piece of historical writing Mrs. Green has done, and by itself is well ‘worth 
the five shillings for which the completed ‘ Short History of the English People’ 
can now be bought.” 


1916 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. Statistica 


and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the 
— 1916. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted 
y M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown §8yo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Macmillan’s Guide to Egypt and 


A yA 
the Sudan, including a Description of the Route 
through Uganda to Mombasa. Seventh Edition. With 
36 Maps and Plans. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





——— 








Faith or Fear ? An Appeal to the Church of England, 
By DONALD HANKEY (A Student in Arms), WILLIAM 
SCOTT PALMER, HAROLD ANSON, F. LEWIS DONALD. 
SON, and CHARLES H. 8. MATTHEWS (Editor). Crown 
8vo. 3s. Od. net. 


The Heritage of Tyre. ny w. B. MELoney, 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


*.* The first direct uncompromising demand for a new American 
mercantile marine. 








Poverty and Social Progress. .3y, 
MAURICE PARMELEE, Ph.D., Author of “ The Science 
of Human Behaviour,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


—— 


THAT LIFE IS THE ORIGIN AND 
PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


By T. G. PALMER HALLETT, M.A, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“Tt sets out a well-framed argument affirming life as the origin 
and purpose of the natural and finite world, and while moving 
in regions of vague and abstract thought, is interesting as sug- 
gesting a teaching that answers or excludes many of the purely 
materialistic theories of modern science.’’—The Scotsman. 


“* The book forms an interesting philosophical study, and touches 
upon a subject of great importance.’’—Medical Times. 


‘“‘ His thought is virile and moving along the right lines.” 
—Occult Review. 


‘Mr. Hallett succeeds in stimulating thought.”—The Times. 





CECIL PALMER AND HAYWARD, 
Oakley House, Bloomsbury St. W.C. 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. {!!.—History, etc. !1!.—Philosophy, Orient 
alia, and Classica! Literature. !V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free. V I.—Mathematics, to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 








12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 21s. net, for 6s.; Waves 
of Sand and Snow, by Cornish, 10s. net, for 4s. 6d.; Norman's Real Japan, 5s., for 
2s.; Norman’s Far East, 7s. 6d., for 3s. 6d. ; How France is Governed, by President 
Poincaré, 7s. 6d. net, for 2s. 6d.; South America of To-day, by Clemenceau, 12s. 6d. 
net, for 5s.; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 10s. 6d., for 5s. ; Jessopp’s 
English Peasantry, 7s. 6d. net, for 3s.; Savage Man in Centraf Africa, by Cureau, 12s.6d. 
net, for 3s. 6d.; The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Woman 
and Labour, by Olive Schreiner, 8s. 6d. net, for 2s. 6d. ; Antarctic Adventure (Scott's 
Northern Party), by Priestley, 15s. net, for 6s. ; Pemba—the Spice Island of Zanzibar, 
by Craster, 12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


} OOKS.—Maspero’s Egypt’s Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 





OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED by Stevenson, Meredith, Thackeray, Hardy, 
Symons, Conrad, Pater, Wilde, Kipling, Hewlett, Noyes, Dickens, Borrow, Swin.- 
burne, Tennyson, Geo. Moore, Gissing, Masefield, Dowson, B. Shaw, &c. Books illus 
by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Beardsley, Phiz, Rowlandson. Libraries purchased, 
Hare books supplied, Catalogues tree, HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham 
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GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 


EVELEIGH NASH’S 


Latest Books for Summer — Reading. 





By Edward Legge 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND 
HER SON 


“Mr. Legge reviews, with frankness and circumspeo- 
tion, the salient features of a uniquo career.” Daily 
Telegraph. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


By Hamil Grant 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE ARCH- 
DUKE RUDOLPH 


“ Extraordinarily interesting. . . . All who want to 
get at bedrock facts... should certainly make a 
point of obtaining this book.” Sportsman. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By J. F. Harris 
SAMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF 
EREWHON 


“The justification of Mr. Harris’s volume is that 
directly we have finished it we take down Butler to 
see what the change in our conception of him 
amounts to.” Times. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


By E. S. P. Haynes 
THE DECLINE OF LIBERTY 
ENGLAND 


“A volume of singular interest and value. . . . 
Mr. Haynes's book is the product of very solid thought 
and most salutary for these times.”” Globe. 

Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


IN 


By C. R. Enock 


CAN WE SET THE WORLD 
ORDER ? 


This book covers entirely new ground. Some of the 
matters dealt with were touched on briefly in the 
author’s “‘ The Tropics,” and they were hailed as 
the beginnings of a new movement. The principles 
set forth were warmly approved by the late Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


IN 


By Henry Murray 


THE RAILWAY SWINDLE 


“The salient object of the book is to expose the 
crucl and wanton waste of material, sidings, time 
end monoy in the handling of the nation’s goods 
traffic. . . . This book so obviously interests the 
investor, as such, that no reader of ours should be 
without it.’’ Jinancial Outlook. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By Ralph Stock 
THE CHEQUERED CRUISE 


“It brings back visions of coral islands and strange 
seas; its story of adventure and peril calls up all 
sorts of happy dreams.” Evening Standard. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW FICTION. 


A TORY IN ARMS. By JOHN H. LEPPER. 6s. 
THE DIM BOURNE. By HARTMAN LAXDALE. 6s. 


STILL JIM. By HONORE WILLSIE. 6s. 
PEGEEN. By E. HOYT BRAINERD. 3s. 64d. 
INCLINATIONS. By RONALD FIRBANK. 6s. 





ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 








A Delightful Novel 
By the Author of “ Brewster's Millions.” 
NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 


MR. BINGLE. 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 


Through unexpected and astonishing causes, Mr. Bingle becomes 
& man of great wealth. He takes his love of children with him 
—also children, of whom in time he accumulates a dozen. What 
happens afterward it would be unfair to tell. Sufficient that it is 
as cleverly told a story as Mr. McCutcheon has ever written—and 
he is a master in the art of suspense and surprise. ‘ Mr. Bingle 
is a perfectly delightful novel without a stupid line in it. 

The Times says: “Mr. McCutcheon pictures with all his usual brightness 
the use the Bingles made of their wealth and their determined simplicity under 
all its oppressions.” 





A Court Romance. 
NOW READY. Price 6s. 


THE ROYAL OUTCAST. 


By COUNTESS ZANARDI LANDI, Author of “ The Secret 
of an Empress.” 
The Times.—“ A book for those fond of the atmosphere ot Courts,” 
A Fine Open-Air Novel. 
NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 


THE RANCH AT 
THE WOLVERINE. 


By B. M. BOWER. 
“The Ranch at the Wolverine” is a story of the great lon 
places of the earth by a writer who counts. It is a romance as 
entrancing as a far-away melody. 


A Story of the Canadian North Woods. 
NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 


THE VINDICATION. 


By HARRIET COMSTOCK. 
Sunday Times.—‘ Miss Comstock has done nothing better than some of the 
figures which move through this story.” 











FOUR NEW DETECTIVE NOVELS 
Bristling with Thrills. 
Price 53. net each. 


(1) THE ROGUES’ SYNDICATE. 
By FRANK FROEST and GEORGE DILNOT, Authors of 
“The Grell Mystery,” “ The Crime Club,” &c. 

The Times.— A capital detective story by collaborators who have already 
given proof of ability, both singly and together. The details are worked out 
with a professional knowledge which iaveats. the story with an alr of reality 
beyond the common, and ali the honours rest with the police.’ 

Yorkshire Post.— It is not only a most ingenious and complex plot, but in 
all its details it has the realism which one may expect when one of the writers 
ls a former Superintendent of the Criminal Investigation Department.” 

Scotsman.—" Will delight those who like their fiction bristling with thrills.” 


(2) BEHIND THE BOLTED DOOR. 
By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE. 

Action, surprises, queer clues, and especially originality and 
scientific interest make this story of how a wealthy woman was 
found murdered in her bath, with every entrance bolted from the 
inside, one of the best mystery novels of the year. 


(3) THE BLIND MAN’S EYES. 
By WILLIAM MACHARG. 

As the plot is unfolded the situations become more and more 
dramatic, and the love interest quickens until the engrossed reader 
reaches the final exciting chapters. It is a real thriller, and no 
mistake. 

(4) THE SECRET SERVICE MAN. 
By GEORGE DILNOT, Joint Author of “The Rogues’ Syndi- 
cate,”’ “ The Grell Mystery,” &c. 

Mr. Dilnot has written the kind of story that will make you 

sit up late and forget everything else. 
A Big Dramatic Novel. 
IN GREAT DEMAND. Price 5s. net. 


HELD TO ANSWER. 
By PETER CLARKE MACFARLANE. 

















An Intimate and Witty Book about the Kaiser and his Son. 
NOW READY. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TWO WILLIAMS. 
By PAUL LOUIS HERVIER. 


Morning Post.—‘ A vivacious chronicle . . 
abusive or facetious.” 

Daily Telegraph.— One has rarely encountered any volume so tightly packed 
with anecdote and piquant personalities.” 


EVELEIGH NASH COMPANY, Ltd., 
36 King Street, Covert Garden, LONDON. 


. never condesconds to be merely 
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MILLS 


BOOKS 





AND BOON’S 


FOR EVERYONE 





The Greatest Statement 





on National Training 


THE EBBING TIDE 


By VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, 
P.C. With an original Preface. 6d. (Post- 
age 3d.) 
Ficld-Marshal LORD FRENCH, speaking 
of Lord Haldane, said : 


“‘ The nation is indeed deeply indebted to the 
determined energy, skill, and foresight of that 
great and distinguished statesman.” 


LIFE WITHOUT SERVANTS 
By A SURVIVOR. 1s. net. (Postage 3d.) 
The Happiest Book since the War. 




















THE FINEST FICTION 


6/- each 





Tue Timers: “ Glows with romance, hot with passion and pity, peculiar, and 


very effective.” 
By the Author of ‘“‘SPARROWS.” 


RUTH, THE WOMAN WHO 
LOVED 


1/- net. 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 6). 


(Second Edition immediately.) 





By the Author of ‘‘ THE VEIL” 


AND WHAT HAPPENED 




















By E. S. STEVENS. 6/- 
MY SIBERIAN YEAR A really delightful novel, and a war-time tonic. 
Pp eal onan orto A WONDERFUL NOVEL 
SIDELIGHTS ON AUSTRIAN THE MONUMENT 
SOCIETY - By TILK TATTINGHAM. 6/- 
By X. 68. net. (Postage 5d.) This is a book which will live. 
(Banned by the Libraries.) By the Author of “ TRISTRAM SAHIB" 
___xsanymsaor | ARMCHAIR STORIES 
A Remarkable Human Document entitled— 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S By I. A. R. WYLIE. 6/- 
FAREWELL TO HIS By the Author of ‘EVERYBODY'S SECRET” 
weeny te 3d.) ETCETERA 
A volume of the greatest interest. By DION C. CALTHROP. 6/- 
A Great Realist By the Author of “‘LIFE’S SHADOW SHOW" 
HAROLD BEGBIE’S Tales from the THE WITCH CHILD 
great Uity— 
A LONDON GIRL Ie. ag Charming, fragrant, ~ — _— - 
er in mage Maal (Pou he Author of “ GRANITE 
CLOSED DOORS 3d.) = rep onli . 
A 2s, net edition is nearly ready of MRS. THE CAPTAIN S FURNITURE 
O'H., the semi-banned novel of war time. By JOHN TREVENA. 6/- 


(Postage 5d.) 





ROY NORTON’S Novels are now being 
issued at 1s. net. (Postage 3d.) 








By the Author who sells in hundreds of thousands 


JACK LONDON 





poperilecrnepnnnncnges (Ready.) | THE NIGHTBORN (storigs) 6/- 
THE BOOMERS (sto) |THE LITTLE LADY OF THE BIG HOUSE 6/- 
Others coming The latest 1/- Jack London Volumes are: 
tsi wn a et |THE JACKET 
Porter and Jean Webster, who rely more on | THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 
Fe ease nT Sum certaintsct hin sure in | THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 
TE tnintore of human sywpelhy and lean | LOVE OF LIFE 
eet nak len codving lnhebaneae Gn Gay cae ' 
writer living, very likely,” Please send for complete List. 
MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, London, W. co 
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